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Sncreasing alight 


Gettysburg Seminary Inaugurates President, 
Installs Professor and Lays Corner- 


stone for Chapel 


SEPTEMBER 25 Gettysburg Seminary 
had a three-fold celebration: the in- 
auguration of Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
as president of the 115-year-old insti- 
tution; the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new $200,000 chapel; and the 
installation of Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen 
as the Henry Singmaster professor of 
Systematic Theology. It was a great 
day, despite the heavy downpour of 
rain which continued until late after- 
noon, and as the sky cleared, Professor 
Raymond Stamm of the seminary fac- 
ulty remarked to the writer, “This is 
a day of increasing light.” 

To add to the occasion, Dr. Wentz 
and his six brothers honored both the 
institution and their ninety-year-old 
father, J. Valentine Wentz of Lineboro, 
Md., who was present, by presenting a 
sum of more than $10,000 to the sem- 
inary as a tribute to the elder Mr. 
Wentz. It is to be used in remodeling 
the administration building, by pro- 
viding a west approach to the building, 
lobby facilities, administrative offices 
and doubling the number of lecture 
rooms. This gift came as a surprise to 
Mr. Wentz, and the officials of the 
seminary. 


The Inauguration 

The inauguration and _ installation 
services were held in Christ Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. D. F. Putman pastor. 
An academic procession consisting of 
56\ ecclesiastical and 84 scholastic in- 
stitutional representatives attended the 
service. Most of: the institutions were 
represented by their presidents. They 
entered the church to the singing of 
“Hosanna to the Living Lord,” led by 
the Seminary Choir. Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover of the seminary faculty, con- 
ducted the service. The lessons were 
read by Dr. William Woods of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. Dr. Wentz was then pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Board 
of Directors, Dr. Norman S. Wolf. Dr. 
George A. 'Greiss, president of the 
Board, inducted Dr. Wentz into the of- 
fice of the presidency. Before Dr. Wentz 
delivered his address, the Seminary 
Choir, directed by the Rev. Parker B. 
Wagnild, sang, “May Thy Spirit De- 
scend Upon Us.” 

Dr. Wentz spoke on “Toward a Bet- 
ter Ministry.” He pointed out that 


PRESIDENT 
A. R. WENTZ 


some of the traditions that have made 
the Gettysburg spirit must, and will be, 
preserved; that the policy of the sem- 
inary to fraternize with Christians of 
other faiths is one of these valued tra- 
ditions. He indicated a growing ten- 
dency to stress preaching in a the- 
ological school, and this, said he, is in- 
dicated in the election of a professor 
for the newly created Chair of Preach- 
ing at Gettysburg. He emphasized the 
necessity for more Bible study, and 
drew the distinction between a purely 
research school and a_ professional 
school. He even hinted that the new 
chapel may be an evidence of the new 
emphasis on greater piety, and that, as 
Dr. Schmucker, founder of the sem- 
inary and first president, suggested, 
students should never neglect their 
personal devotions in their pursuit of 
scholastic studies. 

The inaugural prayer was made by 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, with the re- 
tiring president of the seminary, Dr. 
John Aberly, giving the closing prayer, 
and Dr. Leander S. Zimmerman, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, pro- 


_nouncing the benediction. 


Dr. Wentz has been a member of the 
seminary faculty since 1916, after hav- 
ing taught in Gettysburg College for 
several years. He occupied the Chair 
of Church History. The various of- 
fices held by him in the Lutheran 
Church and the scope of his work have 
already been reported in THE LUTHERAN, 
under date of September 25. 


Greetings at Luncheon 


The refectory served luncheon for 
the guests. Dr. J. Gould Wickey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the U. L. C. A.’s 
Board of Education, presided. The 
Rev. Simon Snyder, Wheeling, W. Va., 
gave the invocation, and greetings were 
brought by representatives of various 
organizations; Dr. F. H. Knubel, the 
United Lutheran Church; Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, the Lutheran World Convention; 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in Christ in America; 
Dr. William Adams Brown, the World 
Council of Churches which Dr. Wentz 
helped found; Dr. Luther D. Reed, the 
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Philadelphia Seminary; and Dr, Ed- 
ward H. Roberts, the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. A hymn 
composed by Elsie Singmaster Lewars 
in 1926 for the centenary of the sem- 
inary, “Here Upon Her Hilltop,” was 
sung. Greetings from the student body 
were given by Allan H. Fenner; Dr. 
H. D. Hoover spoke for the faculty; Dr. 
Henry W. A. Hanson brought greetings 
from Gettysburg College and Dr. 
George Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, spoke for col- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Combined in Defense and Construction 


ONE period in the experience of the chosen people is 
inspiringly described in the part of the Old Testament 
contributed by the Jewish leader, Nehemiah. He with 
Ezra the Scribe, it will be remembered, persuaded the 
king of Persia to release their fellow countrymen from 
captivity and to permit their return to the land whence 
their fathers had been taken captive. Having reached 
Jerusalem, they undertook to rebuild its fallen walls, 
only to be harassed by enemies hostile to their return. 
It was while thus threatened that Nehemiah records of 
them, “They which builded on the wall, and they that 
bare burdens, with those that laded, every one with one 
of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon.” The operation is described in 
the fourth chapter of Nehemiah. It has suggested this 
week’s graphic editorial, and is commended to you for 
reading. It sets forth co-operation in the combination 
of construction and defense that contains a lesson of 
value to us in a time of danger to Christianity. 

If you will read the opening portion of the book, you 
will note that the people appreciated that which they 
were working. Regard for fellow believers and for 
themselves had been fostered by their leaders. No 
doubt the destiny peculiar to the children of Abraham 
had been recited along with the promises of Jehovah 
first given their fathers and never voided by Him. It is 
not difficult for us | to be similarly inspired. We have 


beyond doubt a destiny, to realize which God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost will guide and protect us. 

No victory over the foes of our faith ever has been 
or ever will be achieved by bemoaning the evil times 
that have come upon us. The most futile employment 
of human energy is that which produces despair. No- 
body loves a quitter, and one has patience with them 
only because they have the mental stature of children. 
The “fear complex” is not justifiable. 

Every person who expects to inherit eternal life is 
summoned to the defense of the Gospel of Christ. 
Defense is not enough. Every person who expects to 
inherit eternal life is ordered by his Lord to “go forth” 
and declare the revelation of God to man concerning 
salvation. Why not? What alibi can one offer if he 
hides himself and allows his neighbors to defend Zion? 

Perhaps no more need be said, but we risk wasting 
words by reminding our Church of the regard deserved 
by our leaders. At this very hour we are called upon to 
act together according to carefully constructed plans of 
operation. Our leaders have been regularly chosen. Our 
organization is that which has taken form during past 
decades and is now ready for employment. Let indi- 
viduals, congregations, synods, the U. L. C. A., and our 
sister groups use the strategy set forth in communica- 
tions from our leaders. Unity is the final feature of 
good strategy. 


Tee CHa in The News 


Something Wrong Somewhere 

“THERE’S something wrong about that,” the little col- 
ored boy told his sister solemnly. “You can’t buy two 
automobiles for ten cents.” But there before them on 
the lawn of a West Philadelphia church were two new 
cars, and on them a sign, “Two Automobiles—10 Cents.” 

Plenty of people agree that there is something wrong 
about that, especially when we learn that more people 
gamble in church-conducted lotteries and raffles than in 
any other form of gambling, as revealed by Dr. George 
Gallup in a Public Opinion poll. He found that twenty- 
nine per cent of those who like to take a chance find 
their opportunity in church lotteries, whereas those 
indulging in number games constitute only nine per cent 
of the chance-takers. 

Recently the bishop of a large Roman Catholic diocese 
banned church lotteries in the congregations under his 
supervision. The day may come when there isn’t even 
a Protestant Church with a “Bingo Here Tonight” sign 
on the front door. 


Sky Pilot 

THE frontier parson of a century ago who rode the 
long miles on horseback might envy the speed of loco- 
motion attained by the Rev. 
Kenneth M orford, Episcopal 
rector in a rural parish of 
Illinois. This reverend gentle- 
man flies. He makes pastoral 
calls by airplane, dropping 
down from the sky into a con- 
venient pasture, and striding 
forth to visit a farm family. 

“Lots of people, especially 
the young folks, think religion 
and the church are stuffy and 
dopey,” says Mr. Morford. See- 
ing the minister arrive in an airplane may change their 
opinions. 


Keeping Track of People 

Every church worker knows that a large part of our 
membership losses result from failure to follow up mem- 
bers who move to other communities and who do not 
unite with congregations in their new neighborhoods. 

The Augustana Synod has commissioned its Board of 
Home Missions as a clearing house for names of those 
who should be followed up, and has already sent 1,500 
names through the office of this board. Now the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Synod has offered to pay the 
salary of a woman secretary to devote all her time to 
this department of the board’s work. 


Church Politics 

Any congregation eager to increase its quota of trou- 
ble might try holding a public election of its organist. 
That is the practice in one Lutheran parish, as reported 
in a newspaper story recently. 

Things were comparatively quiet this year, with only 
three candidates for the post in this church. But the 


story takes us back to the thrilling events of six years 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 


ago, when there were nineteen candidates. The congre- 
gation assembled on Sunday afternoon to listen. The 
nineteen applicants played the same selection, from 
sight; the total time for all this being three hours and 
twenty minutes. On the following Saturday when the 
voting was actually done, groups in favor of certain can- 
didates sent out automobiles to canvass homes and bring 
the members to the polls. The congregation cleared a 
hundred dollars on the election, because a good many 
members hurried in with their church dues so they 
could vote. 


Popularity Poll 
“Ts THERE a growing feeling of anti-Catholicism in the 


United States?” priests of the Roman Catholic Church | 


have been asked by their weekly paper, America. “Are 
you aware of incidents exhibiting bigotry, and what can 
be done about them?” was the gist of the questionnaire 
mailed to 23,863 Catholic clergymen. 

Six per cent of the clergymen responded. America 
has published the results of the questionnaire in New 
England. Forty-nine per cent of the priests think anti- 
Catholicism is increasing, and fifty-one per cent do not 
think so. 

Neighboring priests in all sections hold opposite views. 
Those who find an increase in anti-Catholic feeling 
ascribe it to the Church’s opposition to divorce and 
birth control, growth of paganism and materialistic 
philosophy in the United States, the boomerang effect of 
the appointment of Myron Taylor as a representative at 
the Vatican. The propaganda of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the communists get some of the blame. 

Politics figures also. Some priests say people are re- 
sentful against the Catholics because Mr. Roosevelt has 
appointed Catholics to important posts, Messrs. Farley, 
Kennedy, Murphy. Others believe a rise in anti-Cathol- 
icism springs from reports that Mr. Wilkie’s father was 
a Catholic and two of his cousins, nuns. 

The war in Europe has created antagonism, because 
Italy, usually considered a Catholic state, is on the side 
that is not popular in this country. People of Polish and 
French descent have torn the Pope’s picture from their 
walls, a priest reports. 

There are two kinds of anti-Catholicism, America 
points out. One is from outside the church. It includes 
“the public school official who, out of religious prejudice, 
refuses employment to a Catholic teacher, the house- 
wife who boycotts a grocery store because its owner 
eats fish on Friday, the political speaker who appeals 
for a vote against Aloysius Ignatius Murphy because the 
candidate blesses himself.” There is also the anti- 
Catholicism which arises from the poor example of in- 


different or unscrupulous Catholics, including “the cor- _ 


rupt Catholic politicians, especially those with good old 
Irish names, the lax personal lives of Catholics in high 
positions,” etc. 

Self-criticism is a worthy practice, sanctioned by Holy 
Writ, and valuable among all classes and conditions of 
men. It is also a good thing to know which way the 
wind is blowing. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Perhaps it is too late for your purposes this year, but 
Drs. Schwartz, Warren, and Goldman, recently demon- 
strated through the National Health Institute of Wash- 


ington, D. C., a cream that will positively protect any- 


one from the vicious effects of poison ivy. You can 
make it for yourself (or better yet use a competent 


druggist) by mixing ten per cent sodium perborate or 


two per cent potassium periodate (the crystals must be 
ground to powder) with vanishing cream. The creamy 
mixture fills the pores; perspiration forms a soap with 
the cream, and counteracts the poison ivy, no matter 


how freely you handle it. For good results the mixture 


should not be more than two weeks old when used. It 
is a satisfaction to know you can safely and vigorously 
express your true feelings toward poison ivy. 


The Catholic Information Society of New York has 


started a drive against anti-Semitism “in the interests 


of tolerance and understanding.” This society, organized 
in 1937 by Father Fitzgerald “to foster good will and 
understanding toward the Catholic Church” itself, has 
wisely decided to direct and apply this understanding 
and tolerance to others. The society’s ultimate purpose 
is declared to be that of “creating a more united Ameri- 
can citizenry.” In its effective pamphlet literature a 
foremost place is given to a reprint of T. F. Doyle’s 


_ “The Sin of Anti-Semitism,” taken from The Catholic 


World. After the Jews have been cared for there should 
be a place for the Protestants. 


England has another declared enemy—San Marino. 
This oldest and smallest of republics in the world has 
no grievance at all, but its thirty-two square miles of 
territory, containing 14,000 inhabitants, being com- 
pletely surrounded by Italy, led the officials of San 
Marino to think it wasn’t quite sociable to do otherwise. 
But San Marino was faced with a rather embarrassing 
preliminary action first. For some obscure reason, when 
the World War ended in 1918, San Marino continued in 
a state of war with Germany until the present time, 
though no one seemed to realize it. The situation was 
really impossible; so San Marino has become an ally 
of Italy’s partner, and has transferred its state of war 
to England. 


The Radical Leftists of Mexico got a shock the other 
day (September 19), the shock of their life. Having 
just had a large part in securing the Mexican presi- 
dency for General Camacho, they were confronted with 
this his first public pronouncement: “I am a Catholic. 
This does not mean that I am a member of the clergy 
or a fanatic. Mexico and the Mexicans are faced with 
two great problems. One is moral and the other is 
economic—moral poverty and physical misery. I believe 
that the president himself should commence with the 
moral problems. . . . “No Communists will be permitted 
to collaborate with my government.” General Camacho 
will be the first professing Catholic ruler of Mexico in 
nearly ninety years. Incidentally he has also stated 
that adequate guarantees must be extended to both 
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Mexican and foreign investors. That sounds as if 
Mexico were getting religion in more than one way. 


Philadelphia had a thrill (September 16) when a 
Greenland motorship came into port flying the flag that 
the daring Viking, Eric the Red, carried 1,000 years ago 
on his voyage of discovery to the new world. The 
standard presents a white cross on a red background 
with a pair of harpoons in the upper left corner (the 
harpoons are likely a modern addition). This is per- 
haps the same standard the Indians gazed upon won- 
deringly when Lief, the son of Eric, cruised down along 
the American coast as far as “Vinland” (possibly Cape 
Cod). The motorship will have to hang around awhile, 
because the port authorities can find no registry of the 
repossessed flag of the early Middle Ages. 


Under Tacit orders from the Reich, the Vichy-directed 
French government has withdrawn recognition (Sep- 
tember 9) from the national governments of the 
European countries overrun and occupied by the Ger- 
man army. This action includes Poland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Luxembourg, and might as well include 
Denmark and France itself. The Nazi administration 
pointed out to Petain that his government was granting 
representation to “governments which no longer exer- 
cise authority in their respective countries and no longer 
reside in them.” The last clause, of course, refers to 
King Haakon of Norway and Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland: but what about King Leopold III of Belgium? 


H. G. Wells, England’s noted author, quite lately made 
a bitter attack upon the home government, insisting that 
Britain’s difficulties are primarily due to proven in- 
capacity of its snobbish ruling classes. These he de- 
scribes as “anti-democratic.” Possibly none of us is able 
to pass intelligently upon the merits of the charge, 
though we might be tempted to draw some uncomfort- 
able parallels from home-grown incidents. However, 
there is one heartening feature to be noted with respect 
to the government’s reaction. Mr. Wells got his blasting 
diatribe before the public through the press, and not a 
finger was raised to stop it, and no threat against Mr. 
Wells’ personal liberty followed the attack. This is a 
striking illustration of Britain’s essential democracy. 
Where else could a thing like that happen except in a 
democracy? Consider also that it happened in a time of 
extreme war tension. 


The English Channel, with a polka-dot effect in varied 
colors and an indiscriminate design, must be a novel 
sight these days for those who have time to look. The 
novelty is caused by the packages of fluorescein colored 
dyes which each flyer carries in his belt. When an 
aviator parachutes to safety out of his plane into the 
water, the dye colors a large and easily visible area 
around him, so that he may be quickly spotted by 
possible rescuers. The German flyers use a bright green 
dye to attract their rescue planes or boats, though other 
colors are available. This scheme is the invention of 
Max Trumper, a noted chemist, and is being used by 
the English also, as well as by the other belligerents. 
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SEVERAL months ago while driving through the north- 
ern part of Lancaster County in Pennsylvania I was 
attracted by the design of one of our rural Lutheran 
churches. Except for the bell-tower, which was a later 
addition, there was an inherent gracefulness in every 
line of the building. Its good proportions, its handsome 
doorway, so chaste and dignified, its windows of just 
the right proportion and design, and its simple but ef- 
fective cornice all united to create an effect which stands 
out as a challenge and a rebuke to much of our more 
recent church architecture. For one hundred thirty-five 
years that church has stood there impressive in its 
simple dignity and its charming setting. This is but one 
of those early churches, the best of which represent 
some of the noblest contributions of Colonial America 
to the field of church art. 

The temptation to stop and take a look at the interior 
was irresistible. Surely, one would naturally conclude, 
an exterior of such good design must have an interior 
equally impressive. I went in eager and expectant. I 
came out grieved and indignant. What I saw there was 
another shocking example of what has happened 
to too many of our old Colonial churches where 
pastors and building committees, possessed with 
more zeal than discretion, had sacrificed some of 
our loveliest interiors for the dubious merit of 
greater practicality. The accompanying photo- 
graphs, showing what the interior of that church 
originally was and what it is now, tell their own 
story in terms more vivid and compelling than 
words can express. Fragments of exquisitely de- 
signed woodwork and paneling scattered about 
here and there in reckless abandon hint at a 
grandeur which once was. 


Beauty Sacrificed 


The building was of a type frequently built in 
that period—rectangular in shape, with the main 
entrance at the side and the axis running across 
rather than the length of the building. A lovely 


By ELvLers.ig A. LExpo, 


Member of U. L. C. A. Committee 
on Church Architecture 


The photographs on this page show beautiful 
Colonial interior (top) that had great pos- 
sibilities of restoration, and (below) the 
same church after an unfortunate 
alteration. 


On the opposite page we have an interior 
(top) which is typical of many built fifty 
years ago, and the same interior after well- 
planned renovations. This harmonious and 
satisfying interior was done at a cost of 
less than one thousand dollars. 


wine-glass pulpit and canopy with a winding stair of 
sixteen steps, a gracefully supported balcony around the 
three sides of the church, and a beautiful expanse of 
paneling covering almost the entire wall at the rear of 
the pulpit, all combined to create an atmosphere of 
ineffable charm and loveliness in comparison with which 
the present interior is unutterably drab and depressing. 

The chief offense in this alteration, repeated in a num- 
ber of churches in the same locality, consisted of the 
construction of a floor through the middle of the church, 
dividing it into an upstairs and downstairs. “The lower 
floor,” to quote from a description of the work, “is ar- 
ranged for Sunday school rooms, kitchen, furnace room, 
and vestibule and the auditorium is on the second floor.” 
To add to the horror of it all, the floor of the “audi- 
torium” is sloped. The old wine-glass pulpit was “re- 
constructed according to modern style and convenience.” 
A sanctuary of squat proportions was added at one end 
of the building, pews incongruous to the surroundings 
replaced the original interesting stalls, and the lovely 
balcony was destroyed to make way for the second floor. 
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7 Church, the type of edifice described 
_ above, with the dominant position of the 


_ their destruction must be considered as a 
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All in all it was a complete transformation which lacked 
a single redeeming feature. It is difficult to understand 
how anyone could have consented to so unfortunate a 
change. No mere expediency can ever justify so crass a 


disregard for all aesthetic values. 


This whole experience was a kind of climax to a grow- 
ing indignation as one example after another of those 
deplorable “renovations” came to my attention. And I 
have reason to believe that my indignation is shared by 
many of the older members of those congregations who 
at the time gave their consent to the change but are now 
painfully aware of the damage that has been done. The 
writing of this article was prompted first of all by a 
consuming passion to prevail, if possible, upon pastors 
and committees to consider carefully and consult wisely 
before taking any steps which they may later regret. 
Unfortunately some of the finest of those 

old Colonial churches have been ruined, 
and the possibility of their restoration is 
remote. But some still remain, unspoiled 
except for minor details, in their original 
beauty, and it is the hope of all who love 
good architecture that at least those may 
be spared from the hand of some be- 
nighted zealot. The best of them are a 
very real asset to the church at large, and 


loss to the whole church. 


The Present Tendency 
It is true that while there is a definite 
revival of Colonial architecture* in our 


pulpit high above the altar and a balcony 
around the three sides of the church, is 
no longer being patterned after. The ten- 
dency is definitely in the direction of ar- 
ranging the choir antiphonally, with the 
pulpit and lectern in the nave well to the 
side, affording an unobstructed view of 
the altar. It is felt that this arrangement 
is best adapted to the rendition of the 
Common Service, notwithstanding the 
fact that the west gallery location for the 
choir is almost universal in the Lutheran 
churches of Europe. But all of this is no 
justification for destroying those fine old 
churches which hold a unique place in the 
history of American Protestantism. While 
they may not be wholly satisfactory from the liturgical 
standpoint, nevertheless they do possess qualities of 
‘workmanship and design and a certain dignity and 
charm which will assure for them a place in the history 
of American architecture. Aesthetically the best of them 
are commendable, and that alone should be the deter- 


- mining factor in their preservation. 


From this it is not to be implied that there are not 
literally hundreds of our Lutheran churches in every 
part of the country that are crying out for intelligent 
redesigning. The biggest and most important building 
program which confronts our Church today is not the 


* American Colonial architecture is a simple, dignified version of the 
late English Renaissance (1702-1830) more commonly known as Georgian. 
It was brought into this country by the early settlers, who were in- 
fluenced chiefly by the works of Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs. 
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construction of new churches, as many mistakenly sup- 
pose, but rather the redesigning and improving of many 
of our existing buildings which are structurally sound 
but are awaiting the hands of skillful designers and able 
craftsmen. It is the challenge of this truly spiritual pro- 
gram which ought to be brought to the attention of our 
whole Church. 
A Period of Decadence 

It is a truism to point out that the last quarter of the 
past century and the first decade or two of the present 
comprise a period of definite decadence in the field of 
church art in this country, and particularly within our. 
own communion. Some of the most wretched and hope- 
lessly conceived churches were erected during this 
period. This can be accounted for partially by the fact 
that the influence of the early craftsmen, whose training 


~ 


had been received in the old country, had practically 
vanished and a new consciousness in the field of church 
architecture had not as yet been developed. It was in 
this period that some churches in which Gothic, Roman- 
esque, and Renaissance features were thrown together 
with a reckless disregard made their appearance. Build- 
ers became obsessed during this period with the strange 
notion that a church, regardless of its fundamental plan, 
lacked the final ecclesiastical touch until there had been 
incorporated into the design the pointed arch. The 
whole idea of church art, therefore, became confused in 
many minds with the Gothic arch, with the result that 
one can find many buildings of Colonial proportions 
with flat ceilings in ghastly combination with the pointed 
arch over windows, doorways, and sanctuaries. 
(Continued on page 25) 


The Open Bible— 


A Sure Guide 
A Record of Religious Experience 
The Revelation of God’s Will 


IF wE are to “teach all,” we must evangelize all also. 
Too frequently evangelism is thought of only as appli- 
cable to the hardened sinner. This is one factor in the 
church’s weakness in evangelism. In the New Testa- 
ment we read that whole families were brought within 
the fold of Christianity. The youth were not neglected. 

A large share of the church’s failure in the field of 
evangelism is traceable to the seminaries. A couple 
years ago I made a study of what fifty-five outstanding 
seminaries in the United States offer in this direction. 
I found that only twenty-six had courses which might 
bear on the subject and that only four required those 
courses for graduation. In nineteen Lutheran seminaries, 
courses were offered by seven but required for gradua- 
tion by only two. It is true that some seminaries in- 
sisted that in many courses they stress evangelism; but 
such is only another way of admitting that the subject 
of evangelism is not receiving the systematic and con- 
structive attention which it merits. What is every per- 
son’s business is generally no person’s business. The 
result is that the average seminary graduate is at a loss 
to know what to do in this field. 

No pastor, no Christian worker will neglect youth if 
evangelism is properly understood. Negatively, evan- 
gelism is not argument, not answering questions, not 
defending the church from its critics, not even asking 
people to join the church. All these may be included to 
some degree in the process, but they are not what con- 
stitutes evangelism. Bishop Edwin Hughes gave this 
simple definition:, evangelism is “the direct and urgent 
endeavor to lead a soul to personal decision for Christ.” 
This will consist primarily in witnessing as to what Jesus 
Christ has done for us, in testimony that God does for- 
give, that sins are blotted out, and that new strength 
is received to live courageously. 


Youth Receptive 

About 1924 Dr. George A. Coe wrote a book entitled, 
“What Ails Our Youth?” in which he characterized 
youth as having a craze for excitement, being immersed 
in the external and superficial, lacking reverence and 
respect, disregarding desirable restraints in conduct and 
speech, conforming to mass sentiment, and living in the 
present with no life plan. 


Evangelism for Youth 


By GouLp WICKEY, Executive Secretary of the 


U.L.C. A. Board of Education 


My experience with youth in many sections of the 
country does not confirm Dr. Coe’s judgment. I find 
youth are much like their elders. If youth are rash, so 
are adults. If they draw wrong conclusions, so do adults. 
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If they “rush into action with half-baked plans,” so do — 


adults. Every American knows that by this time. 

Youth are receptive today. The ideas and theories 
obtained in the schools have not worked. Technologists 
have not been able to produce the Kingdom of God in 
this generation. Youth are now looking to religious 
leaders. They .are seeking spiritual security as well as 
social security. They are seeking guidance for the solu- 
tion of the problems and issues they must face. They 
recognize that one cannot learn merely by contacts with 
ife. Such a method is too costly and dangerous. 

Youth are seeking group fellowship. Sharing with 
others their. experiences is a delight of youth. Youth 
seek a life goal. Back of all the ceaseless activity is the 
desire for a type of work which satisfies. The world 
appeals to the desire for admiration, ambition and 
applause. Youth know such is not enough. 


The Evangelist 

Evangelism often fails, as has been suggested above, 
because of the evangelist. He must be a Christ-man, 
Christ inspired, Christ conscious, and Christ revealing. 
He must have a knowledge of the Bible, the most re- 
markable record of religious experiences and the revela- 
tion of God’s will for man. 

Being Christ consecrated and having a knowledge of 
the Bible will result in the evangelist being humble and 
convincing, sincere and persistent, sympathetic and 
tactful. 

This implies that the evangelist has an understanding 
of and a deep concern for people. Different types of 
people will be approached differently. Youth vary in 
type as do adults. Some are emotional and suggestible; 
some are rational and critical; some are cold and in- 
different. 

How to Proceed 

The heart of effective evangelism with all classes has 
always been, and always will be, individual work for 
individuals. Let all pastors read again H. Clay Trum- 
bull’s inspiring little book on this subject. Dr. C. P. 
Harry, who has such extensive experience with youth, 
has this to say about personal work: “To write of per- 
sonal work is always dangerous, because each must 
develop his own technique to fit to his own personality 
and the needs of the men with whom he works. My 
usual procedure is based on the idea that I want to lead 
all persons to commit themselves utterly to God through 
Christ in devoted faith. I begin with general conversa- 
tion developing sympathetic viewpoints and enabling 
me to learn something of the background of experience 
and outlook on life of the person with whom I am work- 
ing. If the conversation turns to religion, the way is 
clear. It is easy to turn it this way by asking about 


church connections and church work at home. If no 
favorable turn in the conversation develops or none can 
be induced easily, I take advantage of one of those 
breaks in talk which are bound to come and deliberately 
introduce it.” Then Dr. Harry asks two definite ques- 
tions: “Do you know God?” and, “Have you given your- 
self to God?” 

This procedure has been found to be effective by 
other workers with youth. But I would like to suggest 
a couple other plans quite valuable in dealing with 
young people. First, I call attention to prayer. Youth 
are given to silent prayer. They are appreciative of 
prayer. A church official visited a seminary a year ago 
and had an interview with a student about some per- 
sonal problems. Before the conference ended, there was 
a prayer. That was the first time any minister or pro- 
fessor had ever prayed with that student. It so affected 


him that he told his friends about it, and now they in 


turn are seeking that man’s counsel. 

Another method is through song. It is said that the 
work of Francis of Assisi was produced “by joyful song, 
making glad the heart of the common man.” So Francis 
_ was called the “troubadour of God.” Youth delight to 
sing. Hymns are effective in stirring the emotions. The 
most impressive period of the Lutheran Student Ashram 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, the last week of August 
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was when the students gathered around a bonfire and 
sang such hymns as “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” and 
“Beautiful Saviour.” There was an echo choir about 
two hundred feet away and a lighted cross on the moun- 
tain side in the distance. The next morning when the 
problem of the Lutheran war-orphaned missions was 
discussed by the alumni group of about forty-five they 
gave and pledged $626. Two of these students are tithers, 
and they together gave $100. But, note this: one of these 
students is paralyzed from his hips down; he will never 
walk again and is completely dependent upon a com- 
panion to be carried and pushed about. Their faith was 
in action. The kingdom of God—the rule of God in the 
heart—had come for them. 

After youth have been led to decision for Christ, it is 
most important that the new life be strengthened and 
directed by personal devotions, including prayer and 
Bible study, by regular attendance at services of wor- 
ship especially at the Sacrament of the Altar, by fellow- 
ship with other Christians, and by grasping and making 
opportunities for acts of service however humble they 
may be, such as a kind word, a good deed. 

May our beloved Church be responsive to the efforts 
of the Board of Social Missions through its department 
of evangelism to a renewed emphasis upon a program 
which will evangelize all, all the time, in all places. 


Peace—In a World of Unrest 


By WAYNE O. KANTNER, D.D., Tiffin, Ohio 


SEETHING with unrest, moved by hatred, and filled 
with violence and senseless strife, the world moves on 
to days in which God alone knows what the outcome 
will be. Our blessed Lord predicted that there would be 
wars and rumors of war. He also indicated that His fol- 
lowers would be called upon to endure great hardship 
and to suffer for His Name’s sake. While our Saviour 
did not promise freedom from all care, He did assure 
His followers grace for the trials of life and promised 
the comfort of His divine presence. This thought has 
been deftly put into verse by Annie Johnson Flint: 


“God hath not promised sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, peace without pain; 
But God hath promised strength for the day, 
Rest for the labor, Light for the way, 
Grace for the trials, help from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, undying love.” 


Conditions in life compel man to face a bitter struggle 
from the time of his birth till the day of his death. The 
righteous are not spared. Good men like Job are faced 
with spiritual conflicts, and their souls are moved with 
unrest. When St. Paul and his helpers came to Mace- 
donia, they met hardship, so that he wrote, “Our flesh 
had no rest, but we were troubled on every side; with- 
out were fightings, within were fears.” The world today 
is moved by this same unrest. 

It was because of the disquieting conditions in life 
and the spiritual strivings of his soul that Augustine was 
led to pray: “With Thee is perfect rest, and life un- 
_ changing. He who enters into Thee, enters into the joy 

ef his Lord, and shall have no fear, and shall do excel- 
lently in the most excellent.” And again he prayed: 

; 


“Thou movest us to delight in praising Thee; for Thou 
hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts-are restless 
till they find rest in Thee.” 

The great unrest that is in the world today is due to 
the fact that so many are endeavoring to live their lives 
without God. In Him alone we can find peace. The 
struggle of man, and the answer given by God is set 
forth in the following lines: 


Day and night, 

With ceaseless, restless roar, 
The ocean waves 

From age to age 

Beat upon the shore. 


Like restless, roaring ocean wave 
Throughout unending years, 

So strives man’s restless spirit here 
In this sad vale of tears. ; 

He struggles to be born— 

First fights to see the light of day; 
His spirit strives through life, 

Till comes a time when he must lay 
Aside the earthly garment worn, 
Must leave the habiliment of clay. 
When comes the time that man 
Must to God his spirit give, 

He then must strive to die, 

As once he strove to live. 


Man’s soul was made for God; 
’T will ever restless be, 

Until it finds its peace in Him 
Throughout eternity. 
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Among Ourselves 


Shut-ins or Shut-outs ? 


WuiteE the situation which is described in this letter 
is a local one, it is one which the pastor of the congre- 
gation feels sure must exist in many places. Is there 
anything to be done about it? Before we place people 
on our list of “shut-ins,” how about being sure we have 
not shut them out! 


Dear Pastor: 


Your letter concerning attendance at Vespers started 
me thinking. I began to look around to see whom I 
could ask to come along. I then discovered that most 
of my friends around here are either Catholics or in- 
valids, with the exception of some who have small chil- 
dren and would rather not leave them at night. 

The invalids are not all in bed. Some of them are in 
wheelchairs, either because they are unable to walk, or 
because they have a heart condition and should not walk 
much, especially up stairs. 

We have in town nine or more churches, and as far 
as I know not one of them has a ramp where a wheel- 
chair could be pushed up and into the church. 

Several of the movies have no steps, and the managers 
and ushers seem happy to receive the invalids and are 
eager to find a good place for them. 

At the New York World’s Fair last summer most of 
the buildings had a ramp or slanting entrance. A wheel- 
chair could be rented at the gate of the fair grounds. 
The invalids looked happy going through the buildings. 

There are also stores on the main street where we can 
go in. We can even “roll in” and have lunch in one of 
the drug stores if we wish. 

Those of us who have two good feet and a strong heart 
cannot realize the longings for social life of a long-term 
patient whose barriers among other things are steps and 
more steps. Most of the invalids were not “born that 
way.” They were stricken and taken right out of the 
busy life of a housewife, of a working man or woman, 
or of a lively child at school. 

It is a beautiful custom to send the altar flowers to 
the sick and shut-ins; but how much more it would 
mean to them if they could see the altar and take part 
in the services. 

Sincerely yours, 
A GRADUATE NuRSE. 


The Passing of the Old 
Front Porch 


One of the first steps in remodeling an out-of-date 
house seems to be to rip off the front porch. No matter 
what its size or shape, off it comes. On goes a colonial 
doorway. It is now practical enough to suit our ancestors 
or our modern acquaintances. 

The other day I saw in a magazine devoted to home- 
making, “before” and “after” views of a house that had 
been modernized. The only difference that I could see 
was that they had removed a wide, comfortable veranda 
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and covered the scars with a coat of white paint. The 
front of the house was left as mercilessly exposed to 
the public as a face from which the eyebrows have been 
too severely plucked. 

Now there are all sorts of porches. There are dinky 
ones that look as though they had been added as an 
afterthought. There are ginger-bready ones that self- 
consciously draw attention from the really good lines 
of the house. There are rickety ones that give the whole 
place an unkempt look. These ought to go. But please, 
please, don’t take them all. 

Consider for a moment what the first porches meant 
in the history of our country. They meant that hunger 
and Indians had been brought sufficiently into subjec- 
tion for our ancestors to sit down and draw a few easy 
breaths. The forests had been cleared; the ground forced 
to yield food fit for white men to eat. Now they could 
relax and think of comfort as well as utility. 

The prevalence of the front porch in small towns has 
much to do with the friendliness of those places, as op- 
posed to the coldness of big cities where “red-brick 
fronts,” “brownstone fronts,” and, more recently, apart- 
ment buildings are the order of the day. It would be 
most ignominious to be caught peering through the cur- 
tains of a city dwelling, yet it is the most natural thing 
in the world as you rock gently on your pleasant ve- 
randa, to remark to the rest of the family, “That’s the 
second time Hester has been down street in the past 
hour. She has packages from the drug store. ’'d better 
send one of the children to see if anyone is sick at her 
house.” 

To rip the old piazza from your house and be content 
with the terrace overlooking the rear garden and the 
basement game-room that take its place, is to acknowl- 
edge that you have lost interest in your neighbors. When 
that happens to too many people, something will have 
gone out of American life. 

The social functions of the porch are many. It is a 
pleasant place for the housewife to prepare her vege- 
tables or do her mending. She can get some necessary 
chores out of the way and still keep in touch with the 
life of the town as it passes by her door. It is a better 
place for the boys of the family than hanging around 
the radio game at the corner drugstore. 
where the man of the house can smoke an after-dinner 
cigar without putting the rest of the family out of 
commission. . 

But it is especially on behalf of the young people that 
I plead the cause of the vanishing veranda. Near my 
home there is an abandoned airport. While it was in use 
I often saw forty or fifty cars parked around it “watch- 
ing the ships come in.” Since the field is no longer used, 
the number of cars has hardly diminished at all. Just 
young people finding a cozy place to talk, I suppose. 
Nevertheless, ’d rather have mine on my own front 
porch. 

There is much to be said for modern ways of life. 
However, the small town remains the heart of America. 
Let it put neon signs and plate-glass windows on all its 
stores. Let it put traffic lights on all its corners. So long 
as it keeps its porches, it will remain the same frankly 
nosey, friendly, honest place it has always been. 


It is a place © 
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Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness, But—! 


Mrs. Lathrop Suffers an Attack of Cold Feet 


I nave been cleaning ever since Jerry left for Omaha, 


but I have not yet tackled his study. 


I did the storeroom in the first flush of my enthusiasm. 
This year I decided to abandon my usual policy of drag- 
ging everything out and putting it all back again. This 
time I would make a clean sweep. And I did! 

Old school books went to the second-hand store. 
Dresses that I had put away because I could not bear to 
part with them went to the rummage sale. Pressed 
flowers that had been intended to bring back some un- 
forgettable occasion and which now drew forth only a 
faint regret that I could not recall their significance, 
were consigned to the trash heap. Indeed I felt a little 
sorry for the girl who had thought she was storing up 
mementos of “the best times of her life.” 

The thing that caused a real emotional conflict was 
the problem of the children’s baby things. How foolish 
to keep so many of them. Some must be disposed of— 
but which? Two large boxes of toys, for instance. Most 
of them were decidedly dilapidated. None was worth 
giving away. Either I must throw them out or keep 
them. Surely that dirty flannel rooster with the missing 
comb could go. And yet I kept seeing Baby Mark with 
the disgraceful old thing snuggled close in his arms. 
I could not part with that. Nor could I part with the 
one-legged rubber doll on which Joan had cut her teeth. 
In fact, none of the dolls could go. Rosalind, Mirabel, 
Sammy, Bertha—I could no more throw them in the 
trash than I could treat a member of the family that 
way. Joan has not played with these old dolls since 
Susanna came to live with us at Christmas. Yet I can- 
not think of them as junk. 

By being very firm with myself, I reduced the two 
boxes to one and turned to the simpler question of what 
to do with Jerry’s formal morning coat and grey striped 
trousers. He has not had them on for years, but he will 
not part with them. I decided to give them to the col- 
ored minister, an act of kindness which the Rev. Mr. 
Lathrop must approve. 

I longed to discard some of his boxes of early sermons 
and college and seminary notebooks, which have been 
reposing in that same corner under the eaves ever since 
our arrival in Bordenville. That was five years ago; and 
it might be another five years before he missed them. 
Then again it might not. Even a somewhat bossy wife 
knows where she must stop. 

The rest of the house has been comparatively simple. 
Myrtle Odenbach has washed paint and windows while 
I did closets and drawers. By working in separate rooms, 
I have kept conversation to a minimum. That is always 
a desirable objective where the Odenbach family is con- 
cerned. Myrtle’s interest in people is just as lively as 
her aunt’s, but sometimes less friendly than Miss 
Minnie’s. Hence the importance of checking and double- 
checking on what I say to her. 


Joan’s room came in for special attention. Mark’s 
} 


pride in his room since we fixed up his “study corner” 
had made her somewhat critical of her own domain. 
This time she helped, and we are both satisfied with the 
results. New curtains of nursery chintz hang at the 
windows, and a frieze of animals she painted herself go 
marching around the walls. The effect is bright and 
quaint. She feels it is now her own room. 

I was pleasantly surprised to see how little needed to 
be done to Mark’s room. The small effort I put forth 
at the opening of the school term has paid big dividends. 
Except for occasional lapses, he picks up his own clothes 
and keeps his football togs where they belong—both 
new accomplishments. His schoolwork, too, is quickly 
and carefully done. After dinner, when he and Joan 
have cleared the table, he goes to his desk. By the time 
I have finished the dishes and read a story to Joan, he 
is back with his work completed. So far the system is 
working like magic. 

You see, I am talking animatedly about the part of 
the job I did successfully. To keep from succumbing to 
an over-sized attack of inferiority feeling, I must count 
my triumphs. For the study has me completely stopped. 

I can’t complan of lack of time, for I have had very 
few interruptions. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Bordenville Reporter carried the news that my hus- 
band and Mr. Milland were going to Omaha. Since this 
is a strongly Lutheran community, the convention itself 
is news. But even if that were not so, Mr. Milland’s 
doings always make the headlines. He is president of the 
Milland Packing Company and his career reads like a 
success story from one of the popular magazines. Our 
local paper sees to it that a local boy who made good 
gets the attention he deserves. Everyone in town seems 
to know about the trip. The silence of the telephone is 
almost too good to be true. 

No, I cannot blame my failure on lack of opportunity. 
But if you could just stick your head in the doorway of 
that third-floor room of my husband’s, I am sure you 
would do just what I did. You would beat a hasty re- 
treat and acknowledge that there are limits to human 
strength. For the present, let us close the door and tip- 
toe quietly away. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


To use a little make-up 
Need not mean that one is : 
vain Sa NC) 
< ane S 
In fact, I think it’s Christian 


} nn 
To spare other people pain. NAUGHTY NORA 
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Martin Luther, the Reformer 


At THE Reformation season we delight to recall some 
of the choice sayings of the critic, Thomas Carlyle. We 
quote the following from his “Heroes and Hero 
Worship”: 

“Truly great men,” says Carlyle, “either body forth 
the spirit of their age or else transform their generation 
with a new spirit which they inspire. Such a trans- 
forming man, or maker of history, was Martin Luther.” 

Our hero is “the war-faring and battling priest, who 
led his people not to quiet, faithful labor as in smooth 
times, but to faithful, valorous conflict in times all 
violent, dismembered.” As the priestly reformer, “he 
appeals to heaven’s invisible justice against earth’s vis- 
ible force; know that it, the invisible, is strong and alone 
strong. He is a believer in the divine truth of things; 
a seer, seeing through the show of things.” 

Luther was a breaker of false idols. “The wooden 
gods of the Koreish made of timber and bees-wax, were 
not more hateful to Mahomet than Tetzel’s Pardons of 
Sin, made of sheepskin and ink were to Luther.” But 
this iconoclasm, this protestantism, of Luther was not of 
the destructive type save in relation to the false. 
“Tuther’s message was a deposition and abolition to all 
false popes and potentates, but life and strength, though 
afar off, to new genuine ones.’ 

In referring to his birth at Eisleben: “There was born 
here a mighty man, whose light was to flame as the 
beacon over long centuries and epochs of the world; 
the whole world and its history was waiting for this 
man.” 

His youth was in poverty and hardships. “He was 
born poor and brought up poor. He had to beg, as the 
school children in those times did; singing for alms and 
bread from door to door. Hardship, rigorous necessity, 
was the poor boy’s companion; no man nor thing would 
put on a false face to flatter Martin Luther. Among 
things, not among the show of things, had he to grow. 
But it was his task to get acquainted with realities and 
keep acquainted with them, at whatever cost: his task 
was to bring the whole world back to reality, for it had 
dwelt too long with semblance.” 

He was “a modest, quiet man not prompt to attack 
irreverently persons in authority. Perhaps no man of 
so humble, peaceable disposition ever filled the world 
with contention. We cannot but see that he would have 
loved privacy, quiet diligence in the shade: that it was 
against his will he ever became a notoriety. It is curious 
to reflect what might have been the issue had Roman 
popery happened to pass this Luther by; to go on in its 
great wasteful orbit and not come athwart his little 
path, and force him to assault it!” 

“But assault he did and the Reformation was ushered 
in through remonstrance and argument; spreading ever 
wider, rising ever higher, until it became unquenchable 
and enveloped all the world.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines Persons, or Events of po reance to religion.... Column 1 


Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible...........:..... Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture fewienees Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributio: Column 4 


During the month of October they will be contributed by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Maryland. f 


Saree. SS fences 


Is not this the carpenter’s sonP Matthew 13: 55 


In whom ye also are builded together for a habita- — 


tion of God through the Spirit. Ephesians 2: 22 


“We may be so busy with the mechanics of the church 
that we overlook the dynamics.”—Franklin F. Fry. 


“Who art Thou, Carpenter 
Of the Bowed Head? 

And what buildest Thou?” 
“Heaven,” He said. 


* * * 


And he went up into the mountain, and sat there. 


Matthew 15: 29 


“Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumphs and defeat.”—Longfellow. 


* mh * 


Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. Hebrews 11: 1 


“Faith is to believe what we do not see; and the reward 
of this faith is to see what we believe.’—St. Augustine. 


* * * 


The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
Romans 8:7 


“All feeling of futurity benumbed; .. . embruted every 
faculty divine; heart buried in the rubbish of the world.” 
—Young. 


* * * 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
Proverbs 16: 32 


“Let but patience be in the heart, and neither anger 
nor discord, nor hatred, will be able to find a dwelling 
within it.”—St. Augustine. 


* * * 


Except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Matthew 18: 3 


“The great man is he who does not lose his child’s 
heart.”—Mencius. 


* * * 


Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say, Rejoice. 
Philippians 4: 4 

Let all that put their trust in thee rejoice: let them 

ever shout for joy, because thou defendest them: let 


them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 
Psalm 5; 11 


“There is something wrong if we stop rejoicing in the 
Lord as soon as our sky begins to cloud up.” 
—Ram’s Horn. 
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Bcd era lions 


Too many church members are over-anxious about 
“the mechanics of the church,” its organization set-up 
and machinery, its dollars and dimensions, its suppers 
and socials, and are indifferent to its dynamic and divine 
endowment. They think too much about the carpenter 
from Nazareth building “things,” and too little about the 
Master Builder constructing character. 


When Martin Luther, like his divine Master, “went 
up into the mountain,” and “sat there” alone in Wart- 
burg Castle, that aloneness from the world brought him 
into a new nearness with God. In that quiet atmosphere 


_ and Presence, he was enabled to translate the Bible and 


inspired to write “A Mighty Fortress” to stir a waiting 
world; but he was himself strengthened and fortified as 
was impossible “in the clamor of the crowded street” 
and amidst “the shouts and plaudits of the throng.” 


Try the Quiet Hour: it works. 


“Reason saw the crowds, counted the loaves, and de- 
clared it was impossible to meet their need. Faith 
brought God to the field and attempted the impossible.” 
(“The Watchman-Examiner.”) Hand your bread-basket 
over to be blessed by Christ, and something will happen: 
not additions only, but multiplications of your little 
loaves and fishes. 


The pig grunts contentment in its slime, and drinks 
swill from its trough. So “the carnal mind” is satisfied— 
the drunkard in his gutter, the sensualist in his lewd- 
ness, and the worldling in his pettiness, “heart buried in 
the rubbish of the world.” But the soul that soars on 
faith-wings leaves the marshes of earth’s lowlands and 
rests not until it reaches heaven, its final home. God 
help me soar! 


Little Bessie Brown was taunted by her schoolmates 
for carrying an umbrella to school each day. And then 
came a storm. To the shelter of that maligned umbrella 
Bessie called two or three of her worst critics, and to 
their astonishment explained that every day she carried 
it to help control her temper and to learn her motto: 
“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty.” 


Another new sect has just exploded—the cult of the 
great “I Am.” The balloon of its founders has burst. 
The cry of “Me! Me!” and “TI! I!” is in absolute discord 
with the words of the lowly Man of Sorrows Who “came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister and to give 
his life a ransom for many,” and who took a towel and 
washed His disciples’ feet. The perpendicular pronoun 
must be leveled before one can enter the Pearly Gates. 


A colored maid always went about her housework 
singing. No matter what the drudgery or provocation, 
she had a smile and a song: She said she was “happy 
in the Lord.” Her mistress was converted to Chris- 
tianity because she saw here a power that could chase 
away all clouds. 
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Three Workmen 


“THREE workmen were trimming stone. 

“What are you doing?’ asked a passer-by. 

“‘T am trimming this stone,’ replied one. 

“The second answered, ‘I am earning $8.00 a day.’ 

“But the third replied, ‘I am helping to build a 
cathedral.’ 

“The third workman enriched his labor by vision: he 
saw himself a co-worker with the Christians who 
dreamed the cathedral, with the architect who designed 
it, with his multitude of fellow-workers, and with God, 
for Whose worship and glory the pile was being reared.” 


Builders or Wreckers? 


“THERE is a distinction between the makers of history 
and the builders of history. The Huns and Vandals 
were makers, but not builders, of history. What they 
did was to drink the oil from the lamps of progress and 
leave civilization to shudder in darkness. An unbridled 
mob can in one night lay waste a thousand years of the 
work of the builders of history.”—Charles L. Brooks. 


I watcHep them tearing a building down, 
A gang of men in a busy town, 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell, 

They swung a beam, and the side wall fell. 


I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled, 
And the men you'd hire if you had to build?” 
He gave a laugh and said, ‘‘No indeed! 

Just common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do.” 


I thought to myself as I went my way, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 
Or am I a wrecker, who walks the town, 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 
—H. S. Harp. 


The Master-builder 


Tue Carpenter of Nazareth was the master builder. 
He built houses and made yokes and other things of 
wood and stone; but of spiritual timber He constructed 
character and churches and homes and destinies. 


They said, “The carpenter’s son.” To me 
No dearer thing in the Book I see, 

For he must have risen with the light, 
And patiently toiled until the night. 


We often toil till our eyes grow dim, 

Yet our hearts faint not because of him. 

The workers are striving everywhere, 

Some with a pitiful load of care, 

Many in peril upon the sea, 

Or deep in the mine’s dark mystery. 

For labor, the common lot of man, 

is part of a kind Creator’s plan, 

And He is a king whose brow is wet 

With the pearl-gemmed crown of honest sweat. 
—Myra Goodwin Plantz. 
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THERE is an old and oft-told yarn in which the point 
is the observation of an Irishman about his neighbor and 
fellow Eriner who had been misled into a gangster way 
of life. In due time he was “bumped off” but given a 
characteristically ornate funeral. As Pat gazed into the 
casket, he commented, “Poor Mike! All dressed up and 
nowhere to go!” 

Not as a parallel, but as a result of some purely per- 
sonal mental association, the plight of the above be- 
moaned came to mind when we read in an October 
magazine Channing Pollock’s answer to the assertion, 
“Why I don’t go to church.” We were amazed to read 
the offer of rewards of from $50 to $1,200 for articles 
arising from the situation described by Mr. Pollock, and 
containing advice that might serve to make church 
services more attractive and sermons more fascinating. 
The sums offered seem to us extravagantly large. Less 
than a dozen words would be sufficient to tell why church 
services do not attract him. All that is needed is to 
state that he does not belong to any congregation. 

If the condensation of Mr. Pollock’s article which we 
read does him justice, he has been reluctantly compelled 
to resort to nature to find that which he can contemplate 
in the spirit of reverence. There are others who have 
been similarly inspired by and impelled toward wonders 
of earth, sea, and sky. The American author, William 
Cullen Bryant, begins his poem Thanatopsis with the 
lines: 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
a various language.” 


But not even Bryant, let alone Pollock, heads the list 
of those in whose ears the words of prophets were not 
convincing. There was one Nebuchadnezzar who took 
nature so seriously, as to eat grass for a while. But it 
was due to circumstances. 


A SERIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING 


WE bo not underestimate the reality which is made 
evident in the attention given by editors of popular 
magazines to the widespread lack of regard for what 
one might call the routine expression of religion. The 
proclamation of our Saviour, “The kingdom of God is at 
hand,” has no equal in meaning among all the declara- 
tions published in human speech. It merits universal 
attention. The churches have claimed to be its exclu- 
sive heralds. The way in which they (the churches) 
make known to men the message committed to them for 
publication has something to do with the results 
achieved. At least the preacher and his congregation 
are the visible media of communication for the Word of 
God. Where failures have occurred, the man in the pul- 
pit and at the altar is called upon to give an accounting. 
The world has chosen to use the term Reverend when 
addressing clergymen, men of God. They are presumed 
to possess fitness of tongue to preach, of mind to inter- 
pret revealed truth, and of soul to be in intimate com- 
munion with the Most High. None of them can be per- 
fect in all these respects, and what each lacks is likely 
to become apparent to an unfriendly observer. 

But while ministers are open to just criticism, a great 


deal of what one reads about their inability is not well 
reasoned. Since Mr. Pollock has taken the role of ac- 
cuser, we will direct our reply to him and his complaint. 
The excerpt we read began with the following: 

“One beautiful Sunday morning I stood alone on the 
deck of a ship in the Red Sea. The breeze-ruffled water 
sparkled with sapphires; to starboard lay Mecca and the 
Arabian Desert. I was never more full of reverence. 
I thought of God and His wonders; of the wonder called 
Man, and of the things in Man’s heart that incline him 
toward God. Into this communion intruded the voice 
of a fellow passenger, an English girl, asking, ‘Aren’t 
you going to divine worship?’ 

“T answered, ‘I am at divine worship.’ 

“She was puzzled,” etc. 

Now certainly there was nothing at all illogical in 
being impressed by scenery in the Red Sea. It is a bit 
distant from some places in the U. S. A., and at this 
moment the locality is deemed unsafe. But the psalmist 
wrote: “The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” Anyone can be 
thrilled with the beauty, the might, and the usefulness 
of earth, the sea, and the sky. Admiring reverence of 
what the eye sees and the ear hears is, happily, a widely 
distributed quality of men and women. 

But neither God’s expectations nor man’s capacities 
are satisfied by what nature contains. Nor does the con- 
templation of earth, sea, and sky evoke desires for jus- 
tice and good will among men. Instead, some of the 
greatest cruelties known to man have originated in 
nature cults. It takes a good deal of nerve in view of 
the phenomena of pagan worship to cite reverence 
evoked by scenery as superior to worship with the com- 
pany of believers. 

And just there lies the fallacy in the reasoning of 
many persons when they seek to judge values in the 
worship of the Christian churches. They do not discern 
the company of believers, and the fact that only if and 
when we are of that company have we the capacity for 
fellowship in the love of Christ. Mr. Pollock and others 
in his sad case do not know of what they are writing 
when they cite the inadequacy of preachers or the in- 
effectiveness of administration or the divisions on the 
basis of creeds that are seen by an outsider. Only by 
belonging is one competent to criticize and to demand 
changes. 

And it can also be said that while the Christian 
Church has survived many attacks from without, it is 
the lack of understanding of those within its member- 
ship that has most injured it. What outsiders criticize 
is rarely worthy of worry. 


MATTERS MILITARY 


CHARLES TREXLER, D.D., convener for the U. L. C. A. 
Committee on Army and Navy Work, has written THE 
LUTHERAN a timely reminder to advise male members 
of the United Lutheran Church between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five to register as directed by the 
United States government. Doctor Trexler has both 
the interest and experience in military service that en- 
title him to give counsel to his fellow Lutherans. 

Such reminders are not needed by the vast majority 
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of the men affected, but some people are apparently 
gifted with ability to overlook and to forget. But at the 
present time the probabilities are that our government 
is in such a serious mood concerning measures of defense 
that a failure to comply with the call to register would 
draw a prompt penalty. 

Unfortunately an impression is reported to exist in 
some quarters that the registration asked is an intention 
on the part of the federal authorities to which Christians 
opposed to war can raise an objection on the ground of 
conscience. It should be clearly understood that the call 
to register is not equivalent to a summons to selective 


service. It is not the same as being drafted. Enrollment 


on the list of citizens is all that this registration seeks, 
but nothing less than universal response to the call 
will do. 

Complete compliance with this request should occur 


without any friction on the part of anyone. Everyone 


living in the United States, except such as are in durance 
for criminal acts, is the beneficiary of his government. 
Without it all phases of public order and all forms of 
safety would cease. To the state we owe sponsorship of 


the mails. Title to property, highways, schools, and 


privileges of the greatest importance to every individual 
we have through the state. One inclines toward im- 
patience when objections to compliance with public 
duty are heard. It seems ungrateful at all times, and 
when conditions are critical it is close to disloyalty. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE EXEMPTIONS 


Preruaps Philadelphia, long known as the Quaker 
City, has more than its share of what one might call 


— militant pacifists. Certainly none of them “has missed 


the bus” in opposing resort to war to settle international 
differences. And now in America where the peace- 


_ conserving policies recently and rapidly adopted imply 


entrance of the United States into the conflict unless 
those now engaged cease fighting, they can be said to 
anticipate the draft of their country’s man power. One 
is inclined toward applying to them the fictional version 
of the golden rule which David Harum worded, “Do 
unto your neighbor as he would do unto you and do it 
first.” Conscientious objectors have very deftly and 
definitely been presented to Congress with good results. 
Literature has been distributed, meetings have been 
held, and church authorities have been called upon to 
make the world safe for its conscientious objector. 

A considerable degree of success has been attained. 
The recently passed Burke-Wadsworth bill is far easier 
on the conscientious objector than the American Con- 
gress has been in any previous war. Indeed there seems 
to us to be only one step farther that the Congress can 
authorize, and that will be to refuse resort to war in 
any and all controversies in which the American gov- 
ernment may be a party. 

But what is more to the point, the bill in Congress 
which initiated “Selective Service Training” distinctly 
provides a way by which the conscientious objector may 
attain partial or complete exemption from military 
service. We quote: 


Local Selective Boards have the authority under the Act to 
pass on the sincerity of the convictions of any person applying 
for exemption as a conscientious objector. 

The law provides that the Selective Service Boards may: 

(1) Find that the convictions against military service in a 
combatant capacity are sincerely held and direct the conscien- 
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tious objector to perform only such duties as the President de- 
clares to be non-combatant. 

(2) Find the conviction against all military service to be sin- 
cere and instruct the conscientious objector to perform “work of 
national importance under civilian direction”; or, 

(3) Find that the claims for exemption of the conscientious 
objector are not sustained and rule that he be made liable for 
full military service. 

Any conscientious objector who is dissatisfied with. the ruling 
of the local Selective Service Board may appeal that decision 
to an Appeal Board. 

When an appeal is filed with the Appeal Board, it will be re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for inquiry and hearing. 
After the Department of Justice conducts its hearing to establish 
the good faith of the objection, the Department will notify the 
Appeal Board of its findings. 

The Appeal Board. is not bound to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Justice in any case, but is instructed 
to give it consideration in reaching a decision on any appeal. 

If the Appeal Board, or the local Selective Service Board, sus- 
tains the claim for exemption, the person shall be listed on a 
register of conscientious objectors. 

There is no provision in the law for an appeal to the courts of 
the United States from the decision of the Appeal Board. 

Beyond doubt, various societies that have been or- 
ganized since 1919 have been influential in obtaining 
great favors for those who object to participation in war. 
It seems to us that they should not ignore the civilian 
provisions in the Act by demanding of their churches 
the exertion of ecclesiastical influence in addition to 
what the law itself rather invites. The jurisdiction is 
placed in the state—where it exclusively belongs. 


CHRONIC OBJECTORS 

QuiTE possibly we are unfair to an acquaintance we 
encountered a short while ago, who first remarked upon 
the “glorious autumn weather” of late September and 
early October, and then lapsed into melancholy. Said 
she, “One ought not feel happy these days, when starva- 
tion threatens millions of people on top of miseries in- 
flicted upon them by warring governments.” She con- 
tinued, “Here in America we go on from day to day as 
if there were nothing to worry about.” 

As we walked from the trolley to the office we passed 
a provision store in whose show window were late fruits, 
potatoes, pumpkins, squash, and cucumbers. Grains 
were not on display, but flour and cereal foods were on 
shelves within, awaiting purchasers. Meats of different 
sorts and prices were received daily (we suppose): 
certainly no menu in the restaurants to which we go for 
lunches is “meatless.” And just to stop an argument 
before it begins, the recent increases reported in busi- 
ness are not in field products. We can rejoice and be 
glad with reference to the crops from garden and field. 

But should we? Are we unsympathetic at a time when 
widespread distress exists among people who are vic- 
tims in situations for which they have no direct respon- 
sibilities? Certainly no cause for melancholy confronts 
us as we pass the heavily laden stores and shops. Fields 
and factories hum with the industry of harvesters and 
mechanics. 

But there are unemployed in our communities and 
unsupported children of our Master on other continents. 
Should we weep for them? Well, they can draw no 
sustenance from a neighbor’s tears. What they need to 
bring joy to their souls is food and raiment for their 
bodies and confidence in God’s answer to their prayers. 
But if we from our much contribute to their little, we 
dare be glad because we have an opportunity both to 
help our neighbor and to be God’s agent for good. 
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"Added to Daily 


Lutheran Refugee Service Grows and Gratitude Keeps Pace 


By Dr. C. E. KruMBHOLZ, Secretary, Department of National Welfare 


LUTHERAN Refugee Service continues to grow in va- 
riety of services rendered, in the number of people 
helped, and in the wider areas covered. . 

Grief-stricken parents were comforted when the body 
of their three-months’-old baby was saved from the pot- 
ter’s field; a man is on the road to health again after we 
secured for him a cost-free operation at a Lutheran 
hospital, and then through the assistance of a Lutheran 
welfare agency subsequent care at a convalescent home. 
This refugee, in order to be self-supporting, had at- 
tempted to take a job which was too severe a tax upon 
his physical strength. 

Up to September 15, employment has been found and 
resettlement plans made for 482 persons of the 1,002 
individuals now known to us. A teacher has been placed 
in a Lutheran college, two students have been provided 
with scholarship aid in colleges, physicians have been 
placed in hospital interneships, domestic service has been 
found for some, and still others have’ been placed in 
positions in the commercial or industrial world. 

Eleven per cent of our cases are medical men. Plans 
must be made while they prepare for examinations for 
state licenses, and, when they are fortunate enough to 
qualify, resettlement plans must be made in communities 
which are either partially or wholly in need of phy- 
sicians’ services. Our refugee service has been successful, 
with the help of pastors and institutions, in resettling a 
number of these doctors. 

As can be readily understood, it is necessary to render 
some of these distressed people emergency aid for main- 
tenance until self-support is available. Transportation 
costs to places of resettlement must in many cases be 
paid from the funds at our disposal. A man who needed 
a kit of tools in order to secure a job was assisted. After 
two months this refugee came to the office and refunded 
the price of the tools with warm expressions of his 
gratitude. 

The Lutheran Student Association has contributed 
toward the scholarship aid which was needed by a very 
talented student to complete his course in an American 


university. A substantial contribution from the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church has 
helped us in providing supplementary aid to a teacher 
who is working in a Lutheran institution for the first 
year without salary. 

The Lutheran Refugee Service co-operates with the 
American Committee for Christian Refugees in a variety 
of ways. We have been helpful to them in finding open- 
ings for the people on their lists, as well as for some of 
the refugees who are known to us, and not to them. 

A great problem confronts us with regard to the place- 
ment of refugees over fifty years of age. The demand, 
naturally, is for younger persons who are more adapt- 
able to the conditions of American life. Women are 
more easily placed than men. 

Skilled workers, technicians and artisans are more 
easily placed outside New York City, in the various 
communities. Artists, sculptors, and musicians present 
difficult problems even in metropolitan districts which 
are art centers. Household workers are much more 
easily placed. The demand for these, especially for single 
women, exceeds the supply among the refugees. 

In order to extend our services over the country, as 
well as to insure that our Lutheran refugees are given 
a spiritual ministry by our Church, Lutheran pastors 
and laymen have been appointed in twenty-two cities 
to act as our representatives and to co-operate with the 
branch offices of the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees located in these cities. We append a list of 
these representatives and ask that our church people 
assist these representatives in providing spiritual and 
material help to the refugees who may be in the com- 
munities where our churches are. 

A new attractive pamphlet, entitled “Refugees Are 
People Like Us,” has just been issued and is available 
in quantity wherever desired. Write to the Lutheran 
Refugee Service, National Lutheran Council, 39 East 
35th Street, New York City. 

The Lutheran Refugee Service is part of the Appeal 
of Lutheran World Action which is before the Church 
at this time. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES AND BRANCH OFFICES 


Miss Frances Dysinger, 1225 New York 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Clergymen— 

F. C. Pryor, 685 Rand Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

George H. Schuster, 45 S. Sierra Madre 
Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 

Behrend Mehrtens, 49 W. Rock Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Armin G. Weng, D.D., 860 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

William B. Sadtler, 22 Moreland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Carl F. Schaffnit, Lutheran Charities, 
3985 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. Frontz, D.D., 646 State St., Albany, 
N: Y. 


Edward T. Horn, 111 Oak St., Ithaca, 
INGA 

Ambrose Hering, D.D., Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council, 105 East Twenty-second St., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. M. Joslyn, 424 Cannon St., Syracuse, 
NPY 

A. F. Keller, 2017 Baker Ave., Utica, 
NOY. 

A. M. Lutton, 1208 Race St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A. M. Wagner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. A. Riehl, 2325 Grandview Ave., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

O. H. Dagefoerde, Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society, 210 Summit Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


11111 Ashbury Ave., 


G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Board of Inner 
Missions, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harold Foster, Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, 533 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Donald Elder, 6836 Avenue F., Houston, 
Texas. 

O. J. Wilke, 316 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 

George C. Hansler, Lutheran Welfare 
Society, 3005 W. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

J. L. Sawyer, 1312 East Denny Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. S. H. Holstad, Lutheran Welfare 
Society, 404 S. Eighth St. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mr. V. E. Thoren, Lutheran Welfare 
Society, 1525 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
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On a table of our attractive Publication House store in Philadelphia is a 
book with the title, “A Person-Minded Ministry.” It urges Christians to fix 


their attention on persons and lovingly to wear out their lives for them: 

The book is a 253 page echo of the demand which the beloved Jane Adda 

made upon herself throughout her years of uplift work in south Chicago: 

“Take time to deal with individuals.” 

That is Christlike. Always Jesus swung the conversation and action back 

the aged. Among them to the human. Insofar as the Church follows Christ it tries to show its me 
labor deaconesses and ae I ek d ches as He did® ina 
Giners he reloickia bers the need for doing just that. It preaches and teaches as He did: in the 
answer their prayer: end, all that really matters are God and people. 
“Cast me not off in old And the special concern of those who take the paths to and from the 
age; forsake me not : “ % : 
when my strength Church are people who have been hurt or hindered in life. That too 
faileth.” Christlike, for He made the final test question of discipleship: Have yot 

given your heart and hand ‘to the hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, friendless, 
imprisoned? a 
The Church endeavors to send out through its doors wave after wave of 
people whose compassions have been deepened and who are determined fe 


es 


ing the agonizing needs of their fellowmen. They get into clear focus 
orphan, a prisoner, a refugee, a cripple, a bed-ridden sufferer and bring 
such persons their creative and quickening goodwill. These are they that 
walk in the paths of life. 
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e little ones. Our Philadelphia children’s hospital where 


ngs and prayers and kindness heal as well as medicines. refugees. Good Shepherd Home, 


Allentown, took them in; America is 


Armless baby has a good neighbor at enriches 


our Allentown Home. 


ight) the unem- 
ryed. Thousands of 
m are grateful to the 
urch for aid in their 
days of anxiety. 


(Above) the insane. Our Philadelphia Inner Mission forces b 
them a blessed ministry. 
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f. They can look and smile because Detroit's Lutherans the homeless. Of course the crippled. The Booker Washington of 
hateitaken them to their hearts. she’s happy in her foster Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. 

i home secured by Phila- ‘ 

delphia’s Inner Mission. 
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-essler Orphans’ Band, Loysville, Pa., has won hosts 
of friends for the Home. 


‘the seaman. Pastor Erich Saul goes victims of disaster. Amidst such scenes people 
aboard to tell of the Great Pilot. have learned to say thankfully, 
“The Church Cares.” 


(Above) the sick. At Haverford 
center. Philadelphia. one of God’s 
“chillun” is suspicious of the 
doctor’s next move. 


ft) homes on the other side of 
1e tracks. Here too dwell our 
| neighbors. 
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(Right) Bike view. Henry) School Or- 
‘phans’ Home, Topton. Pa., a bright 
spol on the Church’s bypaths 
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WHO MUST TAKE THIS /222? 


Who? you: Christian housewife, business or 
professional woman. Who? you: Christian 
mechanic, service station attendant, laborer, 
executive, professional man, and farmer. Who? ° 
Each of us who has given his word that he will 
always be true to the Church and its mission of 
helpfulness. af 

It is hard to overstate the witnessing power of 
a well-worn way from the door of your home 
to the door of your church—especially if your 
way continues from the church’s exits to the 
_doors behind which human wretchedness of 
many kinds dwells. If we take the churchward 
path it is right to expect of us that we should 
also walk as brave, generous and wise helpers 
in the bypaths that run up to the thresholds of 
the needy. 

There are thousands of children, youths, and 
adults who should be walking these paths with 
us but to whom the ways to churches and to 
Christian usefulness are unfamiliar. Be ours to 
let Christ win them through our walk and 
conversation. 
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DR. WEERTZ ACCEPTS CALL 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Des Moines Congregation an Evidence of 
His Pastoral Work 


F. J. Weertz, D.D., for fifteen years 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, announced his resigna- 
tion as pastor of this congregation Sep- 
tember 8. Dr. Weertz also announced 
that he had accepted a call to become 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. In his resignation he 
stated that he was making the change 
solely because of his health. During 
two leaves of absence this past summer 
Dr. Weertz had visited in California 
and while there found that because of 


a milder climate he was almost com- 
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pletely free of a sinus condition which 
has been steadily undermining his 
health. Dr. Weertz will take up his 
new work November 1. First Church 
has a membership of 400 and a church 
building valued at $100,000. 

During the time he has served in 
Des Moines, St. John’s Church has be- 
come one of the leading Lutheran 


- churches in America. Their new build- 


ing is valued at $200,000, on which 
there is an indebtedness of $10,000. The 
membership has increased from 500 to 
3,071. When he came to Des Moines, 
the question whether this congregation 
should leave the downtown district for 
a residential location was before the 
congregation. Dr. Weertz said: “A 
church need not flee the city to live; 
it has only to meet the city to live and 
grow.” They decided to remain at their 
present location. They had purchased a 
lot in a residential section for $36,000. 
After six months this property was sold 
and the money received was used to- 
wards the payment on the indebtedness 
of the congregation. 

In 1931 the church began with a clean 
slate. Growth in membership made the 
forty-year-old building inadequate. The 
new church was built at the same loca- 
tion, and in this larger building it has 
been necessary to hold two or more 
preaching services each Sunday in or- 
der to accommodate the crowds. The 
congregation employs the latest busi- 
ness methods in handling its records 


and finances. In the past fifteen years 


more than $750,000 has been handled 
through the church office. Growth in 
the Sunday school has paralleled that 
‘of the congregation. Since 1925 the 
average Sunday school attendance has 
increased from 100 to more than 600. 

During the last week of Dr. Weertz’s 
pastorate the Diamond Jubilee of St. 
John’s will be observed. Service was 
held October 13, which opened the week 
of festivities. Two former pastors par- 
ticipated in the service: Dr. A. B. 
Leamer, Oakland, Md., and the Rev. 
A. J. Beil, Lawrence, Kan. 


Mrs. Weertz is prominent in the mis- 
sionary work of the United Lutheran 
Church in addition to taking an active 
interest in. affairs of the congregation. 
Both the pastor and the “lady of the 
parsonage” will be missed from church 
affairs in Des Moines. 


A SERVICE OF FAREWELL 


SUNDAY evening, September 15, Grace 
Church, Allentown, Pa., P. G. Beer, 
D.D., pastor, conducted a special fare- 
well service and communion for three 
of its young men who are leaving for a 
year’s military training, being part of 
the 213th Reigment of the Coast Artil- 
lery Anti-aircraft Force of the United 
States. They are: Lieutenant Paul E. 
Anderson, Sergeant Julius Hartzell, and 
Private Merritt Gerhart. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


SEPTEMBER 28 marked the golden an- 
niversary of the wedding of one of the 
most popular and most beloved couples 
of Sacramento, Calif., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Oehler. In 1890, shortly after hav- 
ing received a call to the pastorate of 
St. John’s Church, Sacramento, the Rev. 
C. F. Oehler and Miss Mary Ellen Kratz 
of Sterling, Ill., were married in the 
latter’s home town. As a wedding trip 
the young couple set out for California, 
and for Sacramento in particular. The 
half century of happy married life has 
been spent in this city. 

Gathering the little congregation to- 
gether, Pastor and Mrs. Oehler made 
great progress in this church. Increase 
in membership was soon evident. A 
parsonage was built beside the old 
church, and in 1912 the present beau- 
tiful building was erected, a lasting 
memorial to this fine couple. In 1935 
Dr. Oehler retired from the active pas- 
torate, and he and his helpmate have 
been “taking it easy,” as they well de- 
serve. On the afternoon of September 
28 they held a reception at their home 
for friends of the congregation and in 
the community. 


PREUSS MEMORIAL FOR 
BOYS DEDICATED 


SEptemser 14, the Lutheran Home for 
Orphans and Aged at Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., dedicated the latest 
addition to its accommodations. The oc- 
casion was the annual Garden Party 
given by the Young People’s Auxiliary 
of the Home; the attendance was the 
largest known for this fall festival. 

This newest building, a cottage for 
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boys between 9 and 12 years of age, was 
made possible through the bequest of 
Mrs. Julia Preuss of Philadelphia; and 
is inscribed to the memory of Christian 
and William Viehmeyer. It is built of 
Chestnut Hill stone, of fireproof con- 
struction, and contains a beautiful liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen, and 
quarters for matron and supervisor on 
the main floor; five bedrooms, each for 
four boys, on the second floor; a large 
recreation room, shops, showers, and 
locker room in the basement. The liv- 
ing room has been furnished by Mrs. 
Rudolph Nieder in memory of her hus- 
band, the Rev. Rudolph Nieder, pastor 
of Emanuel Church, Philadelphia; and 
the shops by Mrs. Lizzie Kurtz, a mem- 
ber of St. Jacobus Church, Philadel- 
phia. The architect was Mr. Charles A. 
Scheuringer, the builder Mr. William 
Lotz, both prominent members of the 
Lutheran Church, 

The address in connection with the 
dedication was delivered by the Rev. 
Harold C. Fry, S.T.D., Ph.D., of Shire- 
manstown, president of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. The dedication was performed 
by W. Karl Hemsath, D.D., secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of the Home. 


THIRD BUILDING FOR IOWA 
CONGREGATION 


Wellsburg, Iowa. September 8 St. 
Paul’s Church was privileged to ded- 
icate its third church building and also 
to install their new pastor, the Rev. 
F. Albin Heinz. More than five hun- 
dred people gathered to participate in 
this joyous occasion. The pastors of- 
ficiating were the Rev. Frederick Frey- 
tag of Holland, Iowa; former pastors 
C. Heinrich. who served for thirtv-one 
years, and the Rev. Arthur W. Huneke 
of Steeleville, Il], Following the dedi- 
cation service, which took place in the 
afternoon, the congregation and friends 
gathered in the evening for the instal- 
lation of Pastor Heinz. This was con- 
ducted by R. R. Belter, D.D., president 
of the Wartburg Synod. 

This congregation, organized in 1872, 
is one of the oldest in this community. 
The first church was erected in 1873. 
As the congregation increased in num- 
bers, this first building proved inade- 
quate. In 1914 a frame church was 
erected. February 11, 1939, this build- 
ing was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin. To make matters still more 
grievous for the congregation, their 
pastor resigned a few months later. The 
congregation now found itself con- 
fronted with a tremendous task with- 
out a pastor to guide and direct them. 
Their beautiful church stands as a tes- 
timonial to their spiritual loyalty and 
strength to carry on. 
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Jesus’ Life Work 


On Scriptural Authority Jesus Announces His Mission 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 4: 16-30. The Sunday School Lesson for October 27 


Nor until Jesus was about thirty did 
He have opportunity to make a public 
announcement concerning His life work 
as He understood it. Perhaps no man 
was ever less understood by His close 
associates than was Jesus in Nazareth. 
Apparently none had even guessed that 
Carpenter Joseph’s boy was to be 
known through the centuries as the in- 
carnate Son of God. He had been so 
much like other boys of the town that 
He received but passing attention. To 
be sure. His mother had been told many 
wonderful things about the future of 
her child, but she did not talk about 
them; she “kept all these sayings, 
pondering them in her heart.” Even 
the report of His visit to Jerusalem 
when He was twelve had not fastened 
any hope on Him as being the Mes- 
siah. He seemed more handicapped at 
Nazareth than elsewhere. What they 
may have heard about His baptism and 
temptation and ventures in a public 
ministry, if such report had reached 
them at all, had done no more than 
make some of them ambitious to have 
Him do in Nazareth what He was re- 
ported to have done in Capernaum. 


A Scripture Lesson 

Jesus conducted a teaching mission 
in the synagogues of Galilee after His 
early Judean ministry. The power of 
the Spirit was in Him and directing 
Him. Naturally He would visit Naz- 
areth, His home town. Much there at- 
tracted Him—His family, His friends, 
His early associates, the synagogue 
where He was taught and had learned 
the ways of worship. Added to this was 
the desire to offer His blessings to the 
people of Nazareth. 

The synagogue service provided the 
most promising chance to see the peo- 
ple. Fixed habit took Him there on the 
Sabbath. He was asked to read the 
Scripture lesson for the day; the ruler 
of the synagogue was willing to honor 
Him. He stood before the people and 
read the lesson from Isaiah, either the 
appointed lesson or one of His own 
choosing. We interpret it as applicable 
to Him and His ministry. He saw in it 
His future life work, a prophetic 
analysis of His ministry. He wanted the 
people to know that the “me” of the 
prophecy referred to Him, and that His 
life work would fulfill what He had 
read. In the attitude of teacher He 
announced His mission to be just what 
this Scripture prophesied. He was the 
center of attention. His announcement 


provoked much thinking. Doubtless for 
many their first reaction was pride that 
their home-town boy had attained such 
distinction. 


A Serious Matter 

They must have been surprised, 
probably startled, to hear the claim 
Jesus made. Probably all wanted to 
believe it; but to some it was too good 
to be true, to others impossible, to 
others absurd and ridiculous. Severest 
critics often are those who cannot sup- 


press prejudice; we imagine how preju-__ 


diced some parents and some young 
men were that Jesus had gained such 
a reputation and dared to exalt Himself 
before them. 

This was too serious a matter to be 
unchallenged or unexplained. They had 
to acknowledge that He had an excep- 
tional bearing, voice and manner of 
speaking. How could He have im- 
proved so much, or attained such cour- 
age, or won such applause as was 
rumored about Him? His brief absence 
had not changed Him in appearance, 
yet He was different. They tried to ex- 
plain Him. He was only Joseph’s son 
but he was too forward-looking to re- 
main a carpenter. They wanted Him 
to prove Himself by deeds such as were 
reported from Capernaum. But they 
were not ready to accept Him as the 
Messiah. He was too much like what 
He had been to pose as the Messiah. 
Jesus’ defense was that He could offer 
them Himself but not force Himself on 


THINK OF THESE 


One bitter experience at synagogue 
service did not keep Jesus from going 
again. 


Any of us can find a picture of self in 
what he reads in the Bible. 


It hurts to have our “best laid 
schemes” thrown aside for want of un- 
derstanding. 


It takes more than the adverse at- 
titude of some to keep Jesus’ mission 
from reaching all. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 21 to 27 
Meditating on Method. Luke 4:1, 2, 14. 
A Magnificent Mission. Luke 4: 16-30. 
Good Tidings to the Poor. 
. Release to the Captives. Romans 8: 1-11. 
Healing the Blind. Luke 18: 35-43. 
. Liberty for the Bruised. Luke 5: 12-16. 
The Word Fulfilled. Luke 7: 16-23. 


nym 2 33 


Matt. 25: 31-40. 


THE LUTHERAN 


them. Others were believing on Him, 
but they lacked faith. He cited the old 
saying about a prophet’s honor away 
from home but not at home. This was a 
stinging rebuke to fellow townsmen and 
His own family. (His friends thought 
He was crazy. See Mark 3: 21.) 


A Sad Experience 

Public opinion is:fickle; it is so easily 
swayed and changed from accord to 
discord, from love to hate. Jesus was 
doomed to sad disappointment. He had 
announced His mission, had offered 
Himself to His own people, but they 
turned against Him. Note how their 
attitude changed: The eyes of “all” 
were fastened on Him; “all” bore Him 
witness; “all” were filled with wrath. 


‘What a swift fluctuation of attitude! 


The movement to get rid of Him, even 
if to do so meant killing Him, suddenly 
became popular. They regarded Him 
as a braggart, a boaster, unfair to them. 
They became foolishly violent. Their 
raging did not disturb His poise. It was 
indeed a sad experience to have His an- 
nounced mission repudiated by the 
home folks. His life work was not get- 
ting a good start. But He retained full 
self-control and with no outburst of 
resentment quietly walked away, going . 
to Capernaum to carry on His life work. 


USING INTERVALS 


It Is surprising how much one can 
get done in the course of a week if one 
uses the brief intervals that otherwise 
would be lost. Perhaps it is ten minutes 
till lunch time; something of value may 
be done in ten minutes. While waiting 
an hour for some appointment, read 
something, write something, or do 
something. Such a careful husbanding 
of time produces a long list of good 
results. 

Some use these unoccupied minutes 
for Bible reading; but this is not always 
convenient. Some keep before them a 
memorandum of odds and ends to be 
done—things that are desirable but not 
absolutely necessary. 

The amazing amount of work some 
individuals turn out is in part ac- 
counted for by the fact that they allow 
no minutes to be unused. They snatch 
up this or that, for they always have 
a number of things waiting to be done, 
and do as much as possible on it during 
the time available. Busy people always 
have almost numberless things to be 
done. To the busy person are assigned 
pieces of work that must be done, for 
the busier a person is the more likely 
is he to take on something else and do 
it well. The reason these busy people 
can do so much and take on a little 
more is that they waste no time but 
find a way of doing something in min- 
utes not occupied by a fixed schedule. 


; 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


What Can the Church Do 
About 


Delinquency? 


Scripture: John 8: 1-11 


Tue Church can do little about de- 
linquency without a clear understand- 
ing of its causes. The establishment of 
a Board of Social Missions is a great 
step forward in our United Lutheran 
Church. Pastors and congegations need 
guidance in their care of the individual 
criminal. The causes of crime must be 
understood. It is not enough to reaffirm 
the truth that “the natural man is at 
enmity with God.” We must learn how 
to use the skills developed in psy- 
chology, physiology, sociology and the 
rest of the sciences. 

Christianity understands that a 
change of heart is necessary for a 
change of life. This is basic. This gives 
the church no right to look down its 
nose at the social worker. We use for 
the sick man the best that modern med- 
icine can devise. The delinquent is sick 
in mind and heart and often in body. 

In general, there are three causes for 
crime: heredity, acquired traits and 
environment. 


Heredity 

Many people are born with a handi- 
cap, deficient in general vigor and the 
soundness of balanced capacity. Inves- 
tigators agree on the high percentage 
of criminals with bad family inherit- 
ances. Out of a long list of criminals 
investigated less than five per cent had 
normal parents. One of the causes of 
a considerable portion of crime is gen- 
eral inborn defectiveness, tendencies 
that keep a man out of balance and 
unable to fit into society. ~ 

What can the church do about he- 
redity? This is a fair question. We 
cannot change the heredity of those 
who are now living. We can seek to 
provide better parents for future gen- 
erations. Parent education is a new em- 
phasis in our church programs. Our 
whole church program is directed to 
this end. Should we take more care to 
see that those we marry are worthy of 
marriage? Here we can surely place 
some safeguards. We can seek to pre- 
vent the marriage of any abnormal or 
subnormal person. 

The gospel of Christ has performed 
miracles in men and women whom the 
social worker would have doomed to 
delinquency. Secure a copy of Harold 
Begbie’s “Twice Born Men” and read 
the stories of Christ’s conquest over 


heredity. A bad heredity offers a 
serious handicap to a normal life. It 
does not offer a hopeless handicap and 
a man is more than his inheritance. In 
man there is a spark of divine life that 
is the unknown factor that the biologist 
may miss. Let the church believe that 
Christ can save all. 


Acquired Traits 

Heredity will not account for all the 
criminals. There is a perverse streak 
in some men that leads them astray, a 
bent for evil that cannot be traced in 
family history. In many cases this is 
the result of bad habits. Drugs and 
alcohol are increasingly to be credited 
with making delinquents. Why does a 
man allow these bad habits to conquer 
him? There are many reasons. Some 
are just bored with life and seek ex- 
citement. Some are obstinate and try 
out these things because they are 
warned against them. Some yield to the 
influence of their fellows, afraid to stand 
alone against the mockery of others. 
Some begin the use of stimulants be- 
cause of illness or overstrained nerves. 

On the negative side many people 
fail to acquire the good character traits 
that would adjust them to orderly life. 
Here are four commonly accepted pos- 
itive traits that are necessary for the 
adjusted life: honesty; temperance, in 
the broad sense; steadiness in effort; 
justice. Quoting from “Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology,” by Hayes, 
“The hardened criminal has acquired 
a second nature of toughened mal- 
adaptation to normal civilized existence. 
His habits, sentiments, ideas, his world 
view are perverted. His standard of 
self-respect from his youthful experi- 
ences in his boy gang may be the idea 
of a swaggering, bullying, vice-indulg- 
ing tough; his conception of glory and 
success may be embodied in safe-crack- 
ing and police evasion; he may believe 
all virtue, save personal kindness and 
loyalty between pals, to be hypocrisy, 
a part of a universal game of craft 
which he plays in his own way. Such a 
man is a criminal by education.” 

How can the church meet this issue? 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops and 
like organizations in which the under- 
privileged will be welcomed, will 
change many a budding criminal into 
a good citizen, The method is to re- 
place the bad ideal or standard with 
the good. The same enthusiasm and 
courage demanded by evil ends must 
be directed toward good ends. These 
good ends must be made attractive. 
The personal influence of an’ under- 
standing friend will do more than any- 


thing else to redeem such boys. What 
is true of youth is also true in some 
measure of adult criminals. 


Environment 

Many a criminal seems almost forced 
into his sin by his life situation. As 
Christians we will not admit that any 
person is relieved of responsibility for 
sin by his environment. We do believe 
that in the judgment of God environ- 
ment will be taken into consideration. 

The power of the family is tremen- 
dous. Formative years are spent in the 
family. What it lacks, the child will 
probably lack. Writes one, “Few crim- 
inals are reared in the atmosphere of 
mutual help, subordination and sac- 
rifice, which large families of living 
children should imply.” The death, 
divorce or desertion of parents; the 
imprisonment of parents; the employ- 
ment of both parents; bad housing; in- 
sufficient or improper food; the ruin of 
the home by drink and vice; the loss of 
discipline over children by parents; 
child labor—these are all common 
causes for the failure of the home. 

Lack of real education is another fault 
of environment. Education of the 
schools is not enough. In a nation 
where half of the children are not in 
church schools of any character we 
may expect to see the tide of crime 
grow higher. It has been one of the 
tragic disappointments of our educators 
that the proportion of college graduates 
in penal institutions is growing. There 
is a new stress on character education 
in our public schools. This is a conces- 
sion to the failure of education to pro- 
duce morality. 

The interference of bad politics in 
government is another factor in the 
production of bad environment. The 
spoils system with the consequent 
league between organized crime and 
government must take credit for mak- 
ing many criniinals. 

Bad business must accept its share 
of the blame for the growth of crime. 
It not only exploits the public, and 
keeps thousands living below the pov- 
erty line, but it permits scoundrels to 
rise to high places. 

The breakdown of the old neighbor- 
hood life is an additional fault in the 
environment of the modern youth. Even 
rural communities are breaking down 
with the removal of schools and often 
churches to larger centers. 

The church must help men to know 
Christ and love Him. 

* 


* * 


To Leaprers: Topic date, October 27. 
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We EL Say 


Lutheran World Action Appeal Calls 
for Sowing and Cultivating Prior 


to Reaping 


By Paul C. Empie, Assistant Director 


As organization for Lutheran World 
Action becomes complete, it is evident 
that the schedule of activities will fall 
into two natural periods. The first, that 
of preparation, education, and inspira- 
tion, will cover the entire month of 
October; the second, that of the in- 
gathering of funds, will extend from 
Reformation Sunday to Luther’s birth- 
day, November 10. In some cases this 
period of ingathering will continue until 
Thanksgiving; pledges of course con- 
tinue until fulfilled. 

In the final analysis, work productive 
of results must be done by local work- 
ers under the pastor’s direction in each 
congregation. They are asked to or- 
ganize the local schedule of the appeal, 
distribute the literature, announce the 
matter to every organization, prepare 
posters and other publicity, support 
special services, and supervise the col- 
lection of funds. Only where such em- 
phasis is made locally does it become 
evident that the genuine urgency and 
importance of this matter has become 
evident to pastor and people alike. 


“Comparisons Are Odious,” But— 
we will all unite in paying billions of 
dollars for defense. This is the con- 
straint of law, of self-preservation. 

Norwegians in America have set a 
goal of a million dollars for Norwegian 
relief. They are not a large group, but 
half of that amount has already been 
raised. This is the constraint of love, 
arising through ties of blood. 

2,300,000 Lutherans averaged about 
ten cents apiece in responding to the 
Emergency Appeal of their church. Was 
this a relative indication of the power 
of the constraint of the Gospel in them? 
To relieve their brethren in Christ and 
save their World Missions from aban- 
donment? Surely not! For such a cause, 
with such a motive, $500,000 is but a 
mere fraction of the potential response 
of Lutherans in America! Let’s remem- 
ber this time: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


Among the First Contributions 
for Lutheran World Action was a pack 
of checks totaling about $800. There 
is a story behind this gift. Late in Au- 
gust of this year, the Fifth Annual 
Ashram of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation was held at Estes Park, Colo. 
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Presented before this group of young 
people was a play, entitled “In Times 
Like These,” written by two members 
especially for the occasion. In a simple, 
powerful way, it contrasted the nar- 
rowness: of vision and casual indiffer- 
ence of many of us regarding the plight 
of orphaned Lutheran Missions, with 
the deep faith and devoted consecra- 
tion of the missionaries there who cour- 
ageously toil on in the face of danger 
and seemingly insuperable difficulties. 

Pastor Frederick Schiotz, who re- 
ported this incident to us, relates, “At 
the Ashram the giving of this play 
brought players and audience into the 
very presence of God. No one who was 
there will forget the ‘experience. Stu- 
dents and alumni brought their gifts 
and promises without any offering be- 
ing announced. Alumni present gave 
cash and pledges totaling over $800 
with an understanding that these gifts 
were not to interfere with their par- 
ticipation in the scheduled October ap- 
peal for Lutheran World Action.” 

This play is now printed and has 
been sent to all pastors, with the hope 
that with suitable change and adapta- 
tion, it will be presented by some group 
in each congregation before the end of 
the appeal. The above experience in- 
dicates that our Lutheran people will 
respond to the need if it is brought 
before them in some such direct way. 


Women’s Missionary Federation 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church has 
taken the lead in supporting Lutheran 
World Action in a most definite way. 
In addition to giving the appeal the 
support of the societies in each congre- 
gation, a resolution was passed to the 
effect that such society make a direct 
contribution of cash—the smaller ones 
a minimum of $5.00 each, and the larger 
ones a minimum of $10.00 each. There 
are about 2,800 societies affected in this 
resolution. How splendid if this fine 
example should be followed elsewhere! 

The following additional regional 
directors are serving the cause of Lu- 
theran World Action in the regions in- 
dicated: the Rev. Anton Lundeen, in 
Upper Michigan; H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., 
in Mississippi; the Rev. Kenneth 
Knudsen, in Missouri and lower Illinois; 
and the Rev. Harold Hann in West 
Virginia. 


THE LUTHERAN 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION AT MIDDLETOWN, 
MARYLAND 


Ratiy Day was observed in the Sun-. 


day school of Zion Church, Middletown, 
Md., on the morning of September 29. 
This was followed by the anniversary 
service in the church, at which time 
Prof. Harvey D. Hoover, D.D., of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, delivered the ad- 
dress. 

Community Night greetings were 
brought by local pastors and the fol- 
lowing neighboring Lutheran pastors: 
R. H. Miller, Myersville; H. C. Erdman, 
D.D., Burkittsville; G. H. Seiler, Jeffer- 
son; and J. C. Stuff, Brunswick. Greet- 
ings from the. president of the Mary- 
land Synod, Dr. Amos J. Traver, were 
a feature of this gathering and also spe- 
cial music by the choir of Christ Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 

A fellowship supper was held 
Wednesday evening, with the Rev. L. 
Ralph Tabor, a former pastor, as the 
speaker. At the service which followed 
addresses were delivered by Pastors 
C. M. Teufel and L. Ralph Tabor, for- 
mer pastors; and the Rev. Harold 
Ahalt, a son of the congregation. 

Zion’s birthday party on the evening 
of October 3 had as a special feature 
the reading of the history of the con- 
gregation by Mr. George C. Rhoderick, 
Jr. Former Pastors A. E. Cooper and 
W. C. Day and Pastors W. G. Minnick 
and C. E. Mumford, sons of the congre- 
gation, delivered the addresses. This 
was followed by a social hour. 

On the morning of October 6 the an- 
niversary communion was administered. 
The sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Donald F. Brake. In the 
evening a service of praise and thanks- 
giving was held. 

Zion congregation has grown from 
small beginnings to great achievements. 
The small building of the olden days 
has given way to the present large 
church of today with seating capacity 
of approximately 1,200 people. The 
congregation continued to expand until 
it now numbers 1,380 baptized mem- 
bers and 1,090 confirmed members. 

Zion Church was organized about 
1740, when large numbers of emigrants 
from Germany began to settle in what 
is now known as the Middletown Val- 
ley. No church building seems to have 
been erected, however, until 1755, when 
a crude log structure 30 x 30 feet in 
size was built on the H. Howard Ahalt 
farm two miles southwest of the settle- 
ment which later became Middletown. 
This building was used jointly by Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregations. 

The first Lutheran church in the val- 
ley was erected in Middletown in 
1783, and it stood on the ground where 
the present building now stands. It was 
a log structure and had a tower, bell, 
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and organ. This building was torn down 
and a brick church erected in 1814. 

In 1859 this church was razed and the 
present edifice constructed. After the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam 
in 1862 it was used as a hospital, during 
which time it was considerably dam- 
aged and the old church records were 
lost. In 1870 repairs were made, and 
since then it has undergone renovation 
several times. 

The fine modern Sunday school 
chapel adjoining the church on the 
north was built in 1928 at a cost of 
$50,000. During this past year the pipe 
organ was completely renovated. 


PASTOR! SPARE THAT 
CHURCH 


(Continued from page 7) 


It is not at all uncommon to find 
Colonial churches with chancel furnish- 
ings of Gothic design and vice versa. 
Cast-offs from larger and more pros- 
perous congregations account for some 
of these absurdities, but in all too many 
cases it reflects back upon the igno- 
rance of the original builders. Obviously 
where these conditions prevail an alter- 
ation can never be wholly satisfactory 
without considerable expenditure of 
money. But it should be emphasized 
that no situation is altogether hopeless. 

When congregations, therefore, be- 
come impatient, and rightly so, with 
their hideous buildings and are asking 
for better and more representative 
churches, pastors and commitees should 
by all means investigate the possibility 
of achieving those ends with their pres- 
ent structures before they decide to tear 
down and build anew. Let them see 
some of the fine things that have been 
done along this line before overloading 
themselves with crippling debts on new 
buildings. There are some few cases 
where there is no alternative but to 
tear down, but in the majority of cases 
a less expensive procedure is possible. 


Employ Qualified Architect 

And here let it be said once again 
that in every alteration, however mod- 
est it be, committees should seek the 
best advice they can get. The services 
of a competent and qualified architect 
should be engaged. Committees should 
not be misled, however, by the notion 
that one architect is as good as another 
and that making a choice is a relatively 
unimportant matter. We have in our 
denomination many buildings designed 
by architects—recent buildings, too— 
which are a disgrace to the profession. 
There are hundreds of architectural 
firms, but let it be frankly admitted 
that there are relatively few good 
church architects—too few who have an 


intimate understanding of ecclesiastical 
detail. Moreover, an architect of ac- 
knowledged authority in this field will 
always be able to save a congregation 
many dollars because of his knowledge 
of the whole field of church art and his 
ability to correlate the various items 
that go into such a project. 


A Warning 

In this connection, a word of warn- 
ing ought to be spoken against the so- 
called architectural service rendered by 
church furniture companies. There are 
many good furniture companies which 
maintain a high standard of quality and 
do excellent work when under the 
direction of a competent architect, but 
under no circumstances should they be 
trusted too far in the designing of major 
alterations. Their agents will often be- 
guile a gullible and unsuspecting com- 
mittee with the specious argument that 
they can provide all the designs and 
the necessary working drawings free of 
charge and thus enable the congrega- 
tion to save the architect’s fee. Actually, 
however, the cost of this service must 
necessarily be included in the total cost 
of the work even though it does not 
appear as a specific item on the bill. 
This supposed saving will, therefore, 
be more apparent than real. Moreover, 
when a furniture company prepares a 
plan it is always to their own interests 
to include just as much woodwork as a 
committee can be persuaded into buy- 
ing with the result that many churches 
under this arrangement will, for obvious 
reasons, be overloaded with expensive 
woodwork. A further argument against 
having a furniture company design a 
major alteration is that their plans are 
often at variance with the best Lutheran 
customs. 


A DAY OF INCREASING 
LIGHT 


(Continued from page 2) 


leges in general. Dr. Wentz responded. 

Next came the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new chapel. Most of the 
service was held indoors, due to the 
heavy rain. This service was in charge 
of the president of the Maryland Synod, 
Amos John Traver, D. D.; Dr. E. L. 
Manges, president of the Alleghany 
Conference, read the lessons; and Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, delivered the 
main address, basing his remarks on 
“The Minister’s Altar.” Dr. Wentz laid 
the stone. Among the contents of the 
cornerstone box were copies of current 
newspapers, THE LUTHERAN, “The His- 
tory of the Gettysburg Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and other periodicals. The 
prayer was offered by Dr. H. C. Alle- 
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man, retiring member of the faculty 
after twenty-nine years a teacher of 
Hebrew and Old Testament subjects. 
The program closed with the benedic- 
tion by the beloved Dr. Melanchthon 
Coover, retired professor in New 
Testament. 


Dr. Rasmussen Installed 

In the later afternoon came the in- 
stallation of Dr. Carl Christian Ras- 
mussen, who was called from the pas- 
torate of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., to be pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. Dr. E. 
Martin Grove, president of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference, was in charge 
of the service. Dr. Harry W. Miller, 
president of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence, read the lessons; Dr. N. S. Wolf, 
secretary of the Board of Directors, 
presented Dr. Rasmussen, and Pres- 
ident G. A. Greiss installed him. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. Joseph Krout, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, 
president of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference. 

Dr. Rasmussen took as his subject, 
“Thus Saith the Lord.” He called at- 
tention to the need for a deeper faith 
in the reality of religion. Dr. Rasmussen 
has had twenty-five years in the active 
ministry, at Newville, Juniata, Greens- 
burg and Harrisburg in Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, D. C. 


New Professor—Dr. Baughman 

There is to be new emphasis upon 
special training for the pulpit at Get- 
tysburg Seminary. In harmony with 
this policy, it was announced that the 
Board of Directors at a special meeting 
had unanimously elected as the first 
incumbent of the Chair of Preaching 
Harry F. Baughman, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, for the past fifteen years. Dr. 
Baughman has signified his acceptance 
of the call to the seminary faculty and 
will take up his duties December 1. 

Dr. Baughman is well known as an 
able and popular preacher, a faithful 
pastor, and a staunch Lutheran church- 
man. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College in 1909 and Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1912. He served pastorates at 
Keyser, W. Va., for five years; St. 
Stephen’s, Pittsburgh, for seven years, 
and has held a number of positions of 
trust in the Church. At present he is 
a member of the United Lutheran 
Church’s Board of Publication. He has 
also served as chairman of the Church’s 
Committee on the Call and a member 
of the Committee on Church Papers. 
Dr. Baughman is the author of several 
volumes and delivered and published 
the Zimmerman lectures on Effective 
Preaching at Gettysburg Seminary. 

Pau. Levi Foutk. 
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ng, tee Utley of the Sin i 


By the Rev. Harry R. Allen 


Avcust 31, 1940, a visitor in the 
beautiful city of Phoenix, Ariz., would 
have noticed one auto load of young 
people after another from Southern 
California come driving down the wide 
palm-lined avenues with their eyes 
filled with pleasant wonderment at see- 
ing such a beautiful city in the Valley 
of the Sun. Eager hearts were beating, 
expectant and sincere souls were anx- 
iously awaiting Sunday morning when, 
for the first time in the history of the 
District of the Southern California Lu- 
ther League their quarterly convention 
would be held in Phoenix, 450 miles 
east of Los Angeles. These youthful, 
enthusiastic, sincere and serious- 
minded young people came on a holy 
and righteous quest, a quest for a closer 
fellowship with their Leaguers of Grace 
Church and a desire to receive a closer 
touch from their Master. 


The Spanish Era 


This is not the first quest to this great 
state of Arizona, for it reminds one of 
the quest of four hundred years ago 
when Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 
was the talk of New Spain. Those Im- 
perial Spaniards were not at all mod- 
est and they were not the kind to let 
their exploits go unnoticed. In those 
days New Spain was crazed with the 
fever for wealth, and the eager ex- 
plorer pushed on into unknown terri- 
tory with the hope of new discoveries 
which would bring riches and fame. 
With a brave band of adventurers, 
Coronado roamed over the vast terri- 


tory of the Southwest in quest of riches 
and a possible northwest passage which 
he believed would be of great value to 
his beloved Spain, enabling it to possess 
a short cut to the riches of East India. 

He had heard of ancient cities lying 
north of Mexico which were supposed 
to be bulging with wealth. And why 
not? Had not other Spanish explorers 
and adventurers brought boat load after 
boat load of precious jewels and gold 
and silver from cities in Peru and Mex- 
ico to their beloved Spain? Why 
shouldn’t the cities to the north be rich 
in wealth also? He found the ruins of 
ancient cities, rode into Indian villages 
and communities, but there were no 
precious jewels, no gold and _ silver, 
nothing to bring fortune and fame. The 
much-talked-of Northwest Passage was 
not found and Coronado returned to 
Old Mexico discouraged and heart- 
broken. In the beautiful Phoenix 
Mountain Park of, 14,000 acres, the 
largest city park in the world, is an 
inscription on a rock presumed to have 
been made by one of the members of 
the Coronado scouting party. Other 
Spanish explorers followed, missions 
were established; the first Spanish mis- 
sions on the American continent ante- 
dating by many years the famous mis- 
sions of California. 


Scouts and Indians 
Kit Carson and other famous scouts 
crossed and recrossed this state, pros- 
pectors and trappers came, and follow- 
ing them were the quartz miners, who 
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soon erected thriving mining camps 
teeming with activity. Cattlemen, 
ranchers, farmers, adventurers fol- 
lowed in quick succession. When New 
Mexico was admitted to the Union as 
a territory, Arizona became “Arizona 
County” of New Mexico Territory. In 
1863 the Federal Congress declared 
Arizona a separate territory and the 
seat of government was established at 
Prescott for a few years. Then it was 
moved to Phoenix, where a permanent 
capitol building was erected in a beau- 
tiful park. 

Arizona, the fifth state in the Union 
in area, was once the home of a race of 
people that antedated the present-day” 
Indians. They built canals and irrigated 


_ vast areas of land. They built temples 


and cities of sun-dried brick. They 
built homes in the rock cliffs of can- 
yons but left.no record behind them 
except legends and inscriptions on 
rocks. Legends and the indisputable 
proof of tree ring records prove beyond 
doubt that at least one Indian village, 
Oraibi, has been continuously occupied 
since the year A. D. 1200. 


The Capital City 

Phoenix, located in the Salt River 
Valley, derives its name from the 
phoenix bird of Greek mythology. 
Every five hundred years the phoenix 
was supposed to rise from the ashes of a 
previous civilization. This city is actually 
built upon the remains of an ancient 
civilization of which very little is 
known. By a little patient digging 
among the ruins of a prehistoric abode 
just on the outskirts of the city one can 
find ancient pottery, earthenware, stone 
and pounded metal household imple- 
ments, and possibly a portion of a 
skeleton. The present irrigation ditches 
mainly follow those of the former in- 
habitants. With the sun shining 84 per 
cent of the possible time and plenty of 
water brought down from the huge 
Roosevelt Dam with its four subsidiary 
dams, the “Valley of the Sun” literally 
flows with milk and honey. Oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons, limes, grapes, dates, 
figs, canteloupes, watermelons, celery, 
lettuce, long-staple cotton are among 
the many products grown here and 
shipped to all parts of the U.S. of A. 

Phoenix, with a metropolitan popula- 
tion of 127,000, ranks second of all the 


cities of the United States in per capita 


spending. This is partly due to the fact 
more and more people are finding this 
a wonderful place to spend their win- 
ters. Golfing, tennis, swimming, boat- 
ing, polo, horseback riding, hunting and 
fishing offer the winter vacationer al- 
most everything desired. Motoring over 
smooth highways in the warm winter 
sunshine one will become entranced by 
winding mountain highways, beside cool 
mountain streams, through forests of 
green pine, past landscapes of awe-in- 
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spiring coloring, into cliff dwellings 
built centuries ago, through painted 
sand deserts and petrified forests, along 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, ancient 
pueblo ruins, dinosaur remains, and 
deserts of flowers ranging in size from 
diminutive types to the giant cactus 
reaching a height of over forty feet. 

Within the past few years Phoenix 
has become one of the most popular 
winter resorts, and some of the finest 
resort hotels in the nation have been 
built in this locality. Many thousands 
of winter visitors make this their an- 
nual mecca to escape the blizzards, 
snow and ice of the northern states, 
and to bask in the warm sunshine. The 
great mistake that Ponce de Leon made 
in his search for the Fountain of Youth 
was that he stopped too soon. He 
should have come to Arizona. Many 
who came here for the restoration of 
their health have made this their per- 
manent home after recovery. 


The Lutheran Church in Arizona 

Many of these visitors worship in 
Grace Lutheran Church, which is af- 
filiated with the California Synod. The 
congregation was organized by a mis- 
sionary, the Rev. John K. Reed, upon 
his return from Liberia, Africa, and it 
has kept this missionary spirit ever 
since, as evidenced by the fact that 
from the very beginning it has never 
failed in meeting its apportionment in 
full. Twenty-three of the charter mem- 
bers still worship regularly in the 
church. It is unfortunate that this con- 
gregation is the only U. L. C. A. con- 
gregation in the state of Arizona. As 
far back as 1910 some of the present 
active members sought to have the con- 
gregation organized, but this was not 
accomplished until 1914. During the in- 
terim the Wisconsin Synod’s attention 
was drawn to Phoenix and forthwith 
Zion Lutheran Church was organized in 
1911. They saw the possibilities of 
Arizona and believed in its future to 
the extent that they now have eight 


congregations throughout the state and 


seven missions among the Indians. 
The future should be kind to Grace 
Lutheran Church, as there are a large 
number of unchurched in the city and 
the valley is enjoying a rapid growth 
in population. A number of people 
other than members are interested in 
the congregation, and the present pas- 
tor and his loyal councilmen and con- 
gregation were overjoyed last Easter 
when all attendance records were 


broken and the church was completely: 


packed for the first time in its history. 
More than 600 people worshiped at that 


service and twenty-five were turned 


away. The attendances have been in- 
creasingly above the average, and if the 
present pastor and his people do what 
is right the congregation should enjoy 
a steady growth. | 


PASTOR FOR LUTHERAN 
STUDENTS IN METRO. 
POLITAN CHICAGO 


Tue Board of Education announces 
with gratification the acceptance by the 
Rev. George Aigner of a call to become 
pastor for Lutheran students in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Chi- 
cagoland. Mr. Aigner was born in Chi- 
cago, was graduated from Wittenberg 
College in 1934 and from Hamma 
Divinity School in 1937. After his or- 
dination he was called to Unity Church, 
Terre Haute, a mission congregation 
which he has substantially guided. In 
Terre Haute he was president of the 
Protestant Ministers’ Association, well 
known as a preacher and radio speaker. 

Pastor Aigner’s~ leadership among 
students began during college days. He 
supervised religious work at the Ma- 
sonic Home, worked in the Luther 
League and taught a Sunday school 
class with many students in it at the 
First Lutheran Church in Springfield, 
Ohio, where he later became assistant 
to the pastor, E. C. Xander, D.D. 

As a former president of the National 
Council of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America, Mr. Aigner has 
given guidance to Lutheran students in 
Terre Haute, has taken them to L. S. 
A. A. conferences, and has been active 
in the building up of Christian student 
activities in the state of Indiana in ad- 
dition to the L. S.A. A. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Aigner (also 
from Wittenberg) have taken an apart- 
ment at 5634 N. Winthrop St., Chicago, 
Ill. To him should be sent the names 
of students in or near Chicago. 


Twenty Years in “Windy City” 

Work among Lutheran students in 
the Chicago area has been a concern of 
the Board of Education for almost 
twenty years. It promoted such efforts 
as the pastors of congregations nearest 
the great universities could carry on by 
giving them annually modest grants- 
in-aid. In the fall of 1934 the Board 
asked Mr. Charles W. Kegley, then a 
middler at Chicago Seminary and a 
graduate student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, to work with students on that 
campus. Mr. Kegley’s interest and con- 
tact with students on other campuses 
grew until in November 1934 and 
March 1935 he helped conduct confer- 
ences for students. When the Met- 
ropolitan Student Council was organ- 
ized in October 1935, Mr. Kegley was 
elected active adviser. Through this 
Council, made up of representatives of 
graduate and professional schools, uni- 
versities and colleges, art and business 
schools and schools of nursing, Mr. 
Kegley was able to reach in one way 
or another about 2,000 registered Lu- 
theran students. 

The Rev. Charles W. Kegley at its 
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regular meeting in June 1938 was des- 
ignated by the Board as the pastor for 
students in the Chicago area. The 
Illinois Synod officially voted its enthu- 
siastic co-operation and financial sup- 
port by assuming the expense budget. 
The Chicago Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society have been helpful 
in their co-operation. The Friends of 
Lutheran Students is a fellowship of 
individuals of various Lutheran bodies 
who by personal interest and gifts are 
valuable assistants not only in work- 
ing with students but in awakening the 
Church to the needs of students. 


Student Nurses Organized 

The students from all parts of the 
country and all bodies of the Lutheran 
Church are registered at 135 institu- 
tions, including technical schools. An 
excellent work has been begun among 
students in schools of nursing. With 
able leadership provided from Augus- 
tana Hospital and the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Hospital, an active Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild has been functioning for 
several years. A Lutheran Alumni As- 
sociation has been formed. The scat- 
tered students are reached by printed 
material, conferences, and calls. On a 
number of campuses, notably North- 
western and Chicago Universities, a 
regular program of meetings for study 
and fellowship is carried on. At North- 
western and Chicago Universities Pas- 
tor Kegley is a regular member of the 
Religious Council. Mr. Kegley has ac- 
cepted invitations from administrative 
officers and students to speak on local 
campuses. He has also been the guest 
speaker at youth group meetings. 

City pastors and students who are 
local residents have helped find church 
homes for the students. Concordia 
Church, the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist pas- 
tor, and Wicker Park Church, the Rev. 
Charles Leslie Venable pastor, have 
held special student vespers. 

The acceptance of a call to St. Paul’s 
Church in Evanston, Il., by Mr. Kegley 
fortunately will keep him in close touch 
with work among students, a field in 
which he has been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The future of the work that the 
Church must do with its students in 
Chicago will be further strengthened 
and stabilized by a local Directing 
Committee of six. On this the Student 
Service Department of the American 
Lutheran Conference will have two 
representatives. The Board of Educa- 
tion has named one of two appointees 
—one of its members, Mr. H. S. Bechtolt 
of Chicago. The Rev. G. Armin Weng, 
Ph.D., president of the Illinois Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church, has 
announced as one of two appointees, 
the Rev. Charles Leslie Venable, chair- 
man of the Student Committee of the 
Illinois Synod. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


Far south into Texas the Kansas 
Conference of Midwest Synod had to 
travel this year to hold their annual 
meeting. Pastor K. Vordemann, shep- 
herd of this synodical outpost, for once 
had accomplished it to make the moun- 
tain (conference brethren) come to the 
prophet. And they came. Nearly 400 
miles some of them had to cover to get 
there, but they came. It seemed that 
with the distance their enthusiasm and 
earnestness grew to make the confer- 
ence a worth-while experience for all, 
including the members of St. John’s 
Church, who were the hosts. Of the ten 
members who make up the conference 
roll, nine answered “Present,” in addi- 
tion to the Rev. G. K. Wienke of Au- 
burn, Nebr., who founded this congre- 
gation in 1915 and was there to cele- 
brate with them the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The post office addresses of 
the nineteen conference congregations 
are scattered over five states, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas. It is just a sample of what syn- 
odical administrative efficiency can do 
in the west. The reception by the hosts 
was a most cordial one and came to an 
end only when a sudden hailstorm in- 
terrupted the joy, smashing car tops 
and windows, and doing much damage 
to dwellings and fields. By the time 
the opening service was to be held in 
the evening the sky was clear again, 
smiling upon the guests. The secretary 
of conference, the Rev. Paul Otto Spehr 
of Hoisington, Kan., substituted for the 
president, the Rev. F. Podszus of Rus- 
sell, Kan., who had been taken ill. The 
sermon was based on Luke 10: 23, and 
Matthew 13: 16, dealing with the sub- 
ject, “Blessed Eyes and Ears.” The 
morning devotions were in charge of 
Pastor C. G. Wagner of Lamar, Colo., 
who is this year observing the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. 

Other preachers during the confer- 
ence and anniversary celebration were 
Pastors R. Sauberzweig, Diller, Nebr.; 
W. Zahlis, Wakeeney, Kan.; C. Golden- 
stein, Lanham, Kan.; and G. K. Wienke, 
“Eschatology in Modern Theology,” by 
Dr. O. W. Heick of Ellis, Kan.; and a 
treatise on the Hebrew word, “Nef- 
fesch” (the soul), by Pastor Zahlis, 
were the two papers read. The com- 
bination anniversary and Mission Fes- 
tival on Sunday turned into a com- 
munity celebration as the assemblage 
crowded about the church inside and 
out. With the cessation of this festivity 
the conference also came to an end. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: K. 
Sauberzweig, president; P. O. Spehr, 
secretary; and W. O. Zahlis, treasurer. 


After many months of pastorless con- 
- gregational life, St. John’s Church at 


Lanham, Kan., is rejoicing again to see 
life about their parsonage. The new 
pastor, the Rev. Otto Oelke, formerly 
of Goliad, Texas, was recently installed 
by his brother-in-law, the Rev. A. B. J. 
Lentz of Cedar Creek, Nebr., secretary 
of synod. Before the arrival of the new 
shepherd of souls, the pastor’s residence 
was renovated and modernized at great 
cost, which the Ladies’ Aid Society 
generously cared for. The latter or- 
ganization on September 20 observed 
the tenth anniversary of its existence 
with a banquet for all the women of 
the church. The basement was dec- 
orated and a well-arranged program 
held the gathering there until a late 
hour. The reading of the history of the 
society revealed that these women have 
been active for the welfare of the 
church at home and abroad. The spirit 
shown at this anniversary under the 
new leadership forebodes a confident 
future for St. John’s. 


A Golden Jubilee 

Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding September 8. Being an open 
country church with restricted accom- 
modations for a festive crowd, the bene- 
diction of the day’s sunshine was 
doubly appreciated, for so it was pos- 
sible that the overflow congregation 
could gather under the shady trees on 
the well-kept lawn and follow the serv- 
ices in the church by means of the 
loud-speaker system brought out for 
the day in anticipation of a record gath- 
ering. Pastor A. B. J. Lentz had pre- 
pared wisely, as it was needed. Three 
services were held. In the morning 
Pastor H. O. Rhode of Bloomfield, 
Nebr., the only surviving former pas- 
tor, exalted the faith delivered to the 
saints. In the afternoon Pastor J. 
Schrader, Yutan, Nebr., former pres- 
ident of synod, and again Pastor Rhode, 
spoke on the glories of the church. In 
the evening Dr. F. W. Nolte of West- 
boro, Mo., president of Midwest Synod, 
called upon the assembly for con- 
tinuance in good works. 

During the noon hour a roll call of 
all former confirmands was held which 
revealed the presence of many who had 
traveled long distances to be present 
on this occasion. At that time also, 
Pastor Rhode was presented with a 
practical remembrance by his former 
parishioners. 

One abiding value of the celebration 
is contained in the publication of a 
painstaking history of the early pioneer 
days and final development of the con- 
gregation. It takes us back to the days 
when the pastor, Frederick Spriegel, 
had to engage in small-time farming 
to keep body and soul for himself and 
family together. District school houses 
were the earliest places of worship, 
serving for a time four of them. Each 
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Sunday he directed his horse and buggy 
in a different direction. He continued 
in this fashion for thirty-two years, 
though he never liked farming and 
would rather have done full-time pas- 
toral work. But—he had to eat. The 
other pastors were Julius Huebner, R. 
Kunzendorf, H. O. Rhode, and the 
present pastor, who has been serving 
here since 1925. 

During these years the church prop- 
erty has lost its original simplicity. 
Trees have been planted and the 
grounds landscaped; the parsonage has 
been added to; a belfry, a chancel and 
basement were procured; and so today 
the appearance of Christ Church in- 
dicates the presence of a live congre- 
gation. Sunday school, Luther League 


‘and Women’s Missionary Society con- 


tribute much to this effect, and the 
congregation has always been a ready 
host to conferences and conventions. 
Recent rural electrification has added 
much to the attractiveness of the place 
by its replacement of open-flame il- 
lumination. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE great state of Illinois continues 
to throb with emotions and activities. 
On the political front we are off to a 
good start. The State Fair at Spring- 
field last. month, the greatest in the 
country, gave impetus to this activity. 
Each major party vied for its place 
among the one hundred thousand who 
attended daily. Church and politics 
don’t mix; but we are all Americans, 
and we trust all who are Christians 
may likewise be true Americans and 
exercise their right of franchise intel- 
ligently. Another pulse beat is that of 
“black gold.” It continues to flow un- 
abated: in this section and in southern 
Illinois. With improved methods of re- 
fining, more products are produced and 
the gasoline is of higher quality. While 
taxes on gasoline have increased 39 per 
cent since 1923, yet we have the cheap- 
est gasoline of any country in the 
world. And, why not? We have 70 
per cent of all the automobiles in the 
world. The program of national de- 
fense is gaining in industrial activity 
in our cities. The farmer, though not 
given the rightful place he should have 
in all these activities, is also scanning 
the international horizon, wondering 
whether his products shall continue at 
low tide while the emergency has 
caused other goods to rise. Again as 
always, these matters of apparent ma- 
terial and commercial interest are of 
deep concern to the church. It is in 
these days of emergency when people 
are asking, “Why?” that the church 
through the Word and Sacraments must 
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be able to give adequate answer to 
God’s position and ours in relation to 
Him. We must also meet the needs of 
society in a more definite manner. The 


church doesn’t exist for its own sake, 


but rather that the life of God in hu- 
man society may “purify unto Himself 
a people for His own possession.” 
Apropos of this introduction is the 
article, “An Important Interpretation,” 
by Dr. Paul H. Krauss, in Toe Lu- 
THERAN for August 28 and September 
18. Our brethren of Central Illinois 
deeply appreciate this scholarly thesis 
on this vital subject. Our people need 
to re-think their Gospel and national 
liberties in the light of this fine inter- 
pretation. Yes, we most sincerely abhor 
war. However, we are not so selfish 
that we would expect what we call a 
secular power to do all our defending. 
Conscientious objectors are not always 
conscientious in other relationships in 
human society. Our hope is that the 
United Lutheran Church in convention 
can arrive at a conclusion that will be 
an acceptable position for our Church. 


Changes in Pastorates 


Pastoral changes are like the song 
we sing, “Time and Change Are Busy 
Ever.” In that connection we just 
looked over a textbook of high school 
civics studied by our young son, and 
discovered an interesting paragraph on 
“The Call to the Ministry.” The author, 
Professor Hughes of Pittsburgh, must 
have had a course in Lutheran the- 
ology. His statement is this, “Any 
young person seeking the ministry as a 
profession, must not think of it in the 
same light as another profession or vo- 
cation. One is called to become a min- 
ister of the Gospel.” Then he also re- 
minds his young students that if they 
plan to enter the ministry, the call of 
God is one thing and the call by a con- 
gregation is the realization of that call. 
“To leave one congregation for another 
because of larger salary, may not 
always be the true call.” Well, this was 
an interesting and refreshing statement 
to come from a school man. 


September 8 the Rev. C. P. Tranberg, 
who began his work at Harvel Parish 
June 15, was installed by the writer. 
This was a great day for those folks, 
since it included the celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the congrega- 
tion. The morning service was in 
charge of the writer, who preached on 
“Christian Relationships,” based on 
I Cor. 3: 9; emphasizing both the con- 
gregational development and the pas- 
toral relationship. A bountiful dinner 
was served at noon by the ladies of the 
church. The afternoon was given over 
to an informal program of music, con- 
gregational history and greetings. Pas- 
tor Tranberg will serve two congrega- 
tions, St. James, Harvel, and Mt. Zion. 


The Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt, who has 
been pastor of the Irving-Fillmore 
Parish for the past three years, con- 
cluded his work there the last of Sep- 
tember that he might take up his new 
work at the Forreston Church the first 
of October. Pastor Schmidt has done a 
good piece of work in this parish, and 
has been a helpful supporter of the 
work of the Central Conference. 


The Meredosia Parish, St. John’s and 
Trinity, has finally secured a pastor, 
Mr. Floyd R. Bacon of Davenport, Iowa, 
a recent graduate of the Chicago Semi- 
nary, began his work there September 
15. He will have some fine people to 
work with, and we have every reason 
to believe that he will have a blessed 
pastorate. The Rev. T. B. Epting has 
been supplying this parish. 


Another bit of good news is that 
Grace Church, Peoria, will have a good 
pastor on October 15 when the Rev. K. 
Bruno Neumann of Arenzville takes up 
his work among those people. Mr. Neu- 
mann has been the very efficient pastor 
of St. Peter’s, Arenzville, for many 
years. He is an able preacher and a 
good pastor, so the folks of Grace 
Church should make good progress. 


There are yet some vacancies in our 
conference. The Queen City Parish is 
still looking for a pastor. It is one of 
those situations which the officials of 
synod find difficulty in meeting, since 
the congregations are not able to sup- 
port a pastor without a great deal of 
synodical help. The large St. Mark’s 
Congregation at Washington was left 
without a pastor when the faithful Dr. 
L. J. Powell passed to life eternal 
August 29. The other parish is Irving- 
Fillmore. It became vacant the last of 
September when Pastor Schmidt left. 


September 15 the Rev. Carl I. 
Empson, pastor of First Church, 
Decatur, began his tenth year in that 
pastorate. Those nine years have been 
fruitful to pastor and people. There 
were 433 confirmed members added to 
the roll; 215 baptisms, 147 confirma- 
tions, 89 marriages, 164 funeral serv- 
ices, and the communing membership 
reached the highest in its history, 638 
on June 1. This is real cause for thanks. 


St. Mark’s Congregation, Nokomis, 
began a new venture in Christian edu- 
cation for high school students this fall. 
All high school students of the city are 
dismissed from school, if they so desire, 
to go to their own church for such 
Christian instruction by their own pas- 
tor. St. Mark’s is using the new Chris- 
tian Youth Series prepared by our 
Parish and Church School Board, for 
this very purpose. We are now study- 
ing “The Young Christian in Public,” 
by Milton Haker. The response by our 
young folks is gratifying and the co- 
operation by the school is most helpful. 
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Information for 


Subscribers to 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
SERVICE 


Bulletins for December 1st 
will be furnished free by the 
Board of Pensions. Regular 
subscribers to the Bulletin 
Service will receive this 
with their December bulle- 
tins, and need not place spe- 
cial orders for it. 


We will issue bulletins for 
December 8, 15, 22, and 29, 
each appropriately dated. 
The bulletin for December 
22, the Fourth Sunday in 
Advent, will emphasize 
“looking forward to the 
Christmas Festival.” All 
these bulletins will be black 
and white. 


No special Christmas bulle- 
tin will be included in the 
regular bulletin service. 
Christmas bulletins litho- 
graphed in colors may be 
secured. These must be or- 
dered specially. We can sup- 
ply beautiful four-page fold- 
ers, 51% in. x 8% in., at $1.50 
per hundred; $6.00 for 500; 
$10.00 for 1,000. Samples of 
these will be mailed. 

Orders for December issues of 
the weekly bulletin service are 
due November Ist. The price of 
the regular bulletins is 40 cents 
per hundred, plus transporta- 
tion. Varying amounts for Sun- 


days of any month may be or- 
dered at the 40 cent rate. 


The Bulletin Service is receiv- 
ing enthusiastic approval. Or- 
ders are increasing rapidly. Try 
them in your church for at least 
a month, and let them prove 
their value. Write for samples. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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LUTHER LEAGUE LEADER- 
SHIP SCHOOL AT PINE- 
CREST DUNES 


Am the beautiful surroundings of 
pine trees and sand dunes the thirteenth 
annual Luther League Leadership 
School of the Metropolitan Area and 
Connecticut Luther Leagues was held 
August 25 to Labor Day, September 2, 
at Pinecrest Dunes, Peconic, Long 
Island. The Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties of the New York, Long Island 
and New England Conferences co- 
operated in the school, planning and 
providing for missionary displays and 
posters, India lace work and literature. 
Several Missionary Society members 
were in attendance during the entire 
eight-day period. 

The conference was divided into two 
sessions: a period from August 25 to 30 
and one from August 30 to Labor Day. 

Courses offered during the first ses- 
sion were: “The Church Through the 
Centuries,” by the Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, Hempstead, N. Y.; “Recrea- 
tional Leadership,’ by Mr. W. Tom 
Ward, director of Pinecrest Dunes 
Camp and physical education teacher, 
school of Valley Stream, N. Y.; “Un- 
derstanding Ourselves,” by the Rev. 
David Ostergren, Annadale, S. I., N. Y. 

Courses offered during the three-day 
period were: “The Essentially Mission- 
ary Character of Christianity,” by the 
Rev. Roy L. Yund, Westville, N. J., a 
former missionary to Africa; “A Brief 
Survey of the Old Testament Prophets,” 
by the Rev. Emmanuel W. Hammer, 
Meriden, Conn.; “The Program of My 
Church,” by the Rev. William J. Vil- 
laume, Jr., New York City; “Planning 
for Children in the Local Church,” by 
Mrs. F. W. Schaefer, New Britain, 
Conn., former Light Brigade secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Synod of New York; “Youth 
at Worship” (music, art and symbols), 
by the Rev. Stephen Hirzel, Baldwin, 
Nis: 

Pinecrest Dunes Camp is an ideal 
place for all types of outdoor activity, 
having within its confines a large pri- 


SuNDAY MORNING LAKESIDE COMMUNION 
SERVICE aT PrInecREST DuNES LEADERSHIP 
Scnoot. THE ALTAR WAS MADE By Boy 
Scouts oF IncaRNATION CHURCH, JAMAICA, 
Lone Istanp. 


vate lake for swimming, boating and 
canoeing and easy access to the salt 
water bathing of Long Island Sound 
with its miles of white sand beach to 
enjoy a horseback ride thereon. Other 
forms of recreation enjoyed were 
archery, tennis, beach barbecues, camp- 
fire gatherings and roller skating. 

In keeping with our Luther League 
fellowship, inspiring devotionals were 
presented on the dunes after supper 
each day. A pageant entitled, “Nothing 
to Do,” was written and directed by 
the Rev. Franklin Schweiger, chaplain 
of the Queens General Hospital, 
Jamaica, L. I., who was our musical 
director. Members of the school acted 
in the pageant and presented it Sunday 
evening. This was followed by a can- 
dlelight lakeside service. 

Morning devotions were presided 
over by Pastor Yund. Mrs. Yund was 
present and mentioned interesting 
phases of what is required of a mis- 
sionary’s wife. 

The staff for the leadership school 
consisted of the following: Director, the 
Rev. Luther F. Gerhart, Little Neck, 
L. L; assistant director, the Rev. Dorr 
R. Crounse, Franklin Square, L. I.; reg- 
istrar, Miss Louise Henke, Bellaire, 
L. L.; assistant registrar, Miss Julienne 
Lehmann; business manager, Mr. Ernest 
F. Schwabe, Bellerose, N. Y.; assistant 
manager, Mr. Albert Roeper; publicity, 
Mr. Henry J. Krooss and Miss Ruth 
Sibbert; editors of “Buzz,” Mr. William 
Messner and Mr. Ed. Blumenschein; 
hostess, Mrs. L. F. Gerhart; dining 
room hostess, Miss Florence Becker; 
librarian, Mrs. E. W. Hammer; auditor, 
Mr. Henry J. Krooss; consultant, the 
Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., secretary 
for Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work, United Synod of New 
York. 

Forty-eight campers (not including 
the faculty and staff) for the full time, 
two for the five-day period, and 125 
for the Labor Day week-end were 
present to make for a successful Luther 
League Leadership School for 1940. 

Henry J. Krooss. 
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REFORMATION DAY 
APPEAL 


College and Theological Seminary of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania Ask 
Special Offering 


 OpsERVANCE of Reformation Day in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania again 
will be made the occasion for a special 
offering in behalf of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia. 

Efforts are being made this year to 
set a new standard of support from this 
source for the work of the two institu- 
tions by increasing the response to 
$30,000. Emphasis has been placed upon 
enlisting the participation of every one 
of the 594 congregations in the synod 
and upon securing a doubled response 
from those churches previously taking 
part. 

The appeal is being directed by a 
special-committee consisting, of Peter 
P. Hagan, chairman; Harry Hodges, 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller, Dr. O. W. 
Osterlund, Dr. Levering Tyson, the 
Rev. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, the Rev. Dr. 
William L. Katz, the Rev. Dr. George 
Smith Kressley, the Rev. Dr. Luther D. 
Reed and the Rev. Dr. Frank M. Urich. 
The Committee of Conference Pres- 
idents is associated with this group in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. Hagan, Dr. 
Tyson and Dr. Hoh have been desig- 
nated as a business committee to con- 
duct the appeal, and an office has been 
established in Room 806, Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Speakers for the Reformation Day 
service will be provided from the fac- 
ulties of the college and seminary upon 
the request of pastors. In other cases 
the pastors have been requested per- 
sonally to make a presentation on the 
work of the college and seminary as 
institutions of the church. Literature 
and offering envelopes have been pre- 
pared for distribution to the member- 
ship of the churches. 

The response from the Reformation 
Day offering has been growing steadily 
in recent years. Last year 418 congre- 
gations and three institutions sent in 
contributions which, together with 
gifts by alumni of the two institutions, 
totaled more than $15,000. The com- 
mittee is confident that when the needs 
of the college and seminary have been 
adequately laid before the membership 
of the Church, this amount can be 
doubled and a significant service ren- 
dered to the educational institutions 
upon which the life and strength of the 
Church so largely depend. 


The Rev. W. D. Ziegler has resigned 
his pastorate at Belmont Park, Chi- 
cago, in order to have a period of rest. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA WOMEN 
REACH GOAL 


WitH the program arranged around 
the theme, “Go Quickly and Tell,” and 
the worship centered around the pic- 
ture, “Holy Women at the Tomb,” the 
women of the South Carolina Synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society spent 
three days in their annual convention 
with an inspirational and informing 
program. The meeting was held in the 
Church of the Resurrection, Cameron, 
S. C., the Rev. Carl B. Caughman pas- 
tor, September 11-13, with the South- 
ern Conference as hostess. 

At the opening service W. C. Davis, 
D.D., of Charleston, S. C., preached a 
stirring sermon on “Our Message.” He 
brought out the fact that our message 
is the resurrected Christ, and salvation 
is through Him only. 

At the evening session Miss Mabel 
Meyer, registered nurse, missionary to 
India, spoke on “Our India Field.” She 
impressed her hearers as she spoke on 
the outstretched arms of Christ on the 
cross, and declared that our hands must 
be outstretched to continue His work. 
She spoke of the place of the hospital 
in the evangelistic work in India and 
other fields. Miss Meyer spent the en- 
tire time at the convention and was 
able, in an informal way, to present 
many customs and manners of the 
Indian people to the convention. 


“Our Greatest Need” 

Thursday evening the convention 
heard Charles E. Fritz, D.D., of Co- 
lumbia, speak on “Our Greatest Need.” 
Dr. Fritz expressed the conviction that 
the greatest need for the day is the 
Christian home. He used as his text, 
“As for me and my house we will serve 
the Lord.” Joshua 24: 15. 

The devotions for the convention 
were arranged around the general 
theme, “Go Quickly and Tell.” Thurs- 
day morning Mrs. LeGrand Mayer of 
Clinton, S. C., conducted the devotions 
and spoke on “Home Mission Possibil- 
ities” using for her meditation, “Go 
to thy house unto thy friends, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee” (Mark 5:19). Thurs- 
day afternoon Mrs. George Broadway 
of Florence, S. C., spoke on “Evan- 
gelistic Privileges” using for the med- 
itation, “O thou that tellest good tidings, 
get thee up” (Isaiah 40: 9). 

Friday morning Mrs. H. A. McCul- 
lough of Columbia spoke on “Inner 
Mission Opportunities” and used for 
her meditation, “Lift up thine eyes 
round about and see” (Isaiah 61: 1, 2). 

The noontide meditations: were given 
by Mrs. Karl W. Kinard of Columbia 
and Miss Winnie Butt of Charleston. 
Mrs. C. K. Derrick of Charleston gave 
the homeward thoughts, using “Our 


Endeavor,” based on Matthew 28: 8, 
“And they departed quickly with fear 
and great joy, and ran to bring his dis- 
ciples word.” 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the presentation of “100 Years 
in India,” by the Rev. Carl B. Caugh- 
man, who served in India a number of 
years as a missionary, by Miss Mabel 
Meyer and Mr. Caughman’s daughter, 
Miss Barbara Caughman. 

Appropriate music was furnished for 
the convention by the junior and senior 
choirs of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, and by Mrs. Edgar Stockman of 
Greenville and Douglas Fritz of Co- 
lumbia. 

Greetings were brought by the pres- 
ident of the local society, Mrs. William 
Houck of Cameron and Miss Winnie 
Butt of Charleston, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference. Mrs. S. E. Amick 
of Leesville responded to these words 
of welcome. 

Messages were heard from the boards 
of the Church and its institutions. In- 
spiring messages were given by depart- 
ment secretaries. Mrs. J. H. Summer 
of Newberry, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, brought a stirring message 
concerning the work, and especially 
concerning the youth of the Church. 
Mrs. J. V. Long of Prosperity, synodical 
secretary for The Children of the 
Church, spoke on that program, as did 
the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, synodical 
treasurer for that group. 


“Stewardship Special” 


The Committee on Stewardship and 
the “stewardship special” reported that 
the goal has been reached for this tri- 
ennium. Mrs. W. J. Moretz, chairman 
of the Stewardship Committee, re- 
ported, and introduced Mrs. C. K. Der- 
rick of Charleston, who reported more 
than a ten per cent increase in mem- 
bership, and Mrs. W. W. Lorick of Lex- 
ington, S. C., who has been chairman 
of the Stewardship Fund. South Caro- 
lina has had for her triennial special 


the raising of $250 for the work of the 


Canada northwest and $2,500 for Faith 
Church, Batesburg, S. C. These obliga- 
tions have been met in full. 

The convention voted to set July as 
Home Mission Month and to receive an 
offering for this cause. The goal of 
$2,274 was set for the India Centennial 
and is to be raised by 1942. 

The officers elected for 1940-41 are: 
President, Miss Marie Heinsohn of 
Charleston; vice-president, Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz of Swansea; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. John B. Moose of Columbia; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. C. Mower 
Singley of Prosperity; treasurer, Mrs. 
W. W. Lorick of Lexington. 
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The department secretaries appointed 
are: Annuity, Mrs. Ben Clark of Wal- 
halla; Box Work, Mrs. E. P. Cave of 
Columbia; Deaconess, Mrs. J. L. Drafts 
of Gilbert; Education, Mrs. J. C. Der- 
rick of Leesville; India Lace, Mrs. C. A. 
Freed of Columbia; Life Membership 
and In Memoriam, Mrs. H. A. Jackson 
of White Rock; Magazine, Mrs. Ralph 
Sease of Little Mountain; Mission 
Study, Mrs. C. K. Derrick of Charles- 
ton; Student, Mrs. LeGrand Mayer of 
Clinton; Thank Offering, Mrs. H. A. 
Vogel of Greenville; Visitation, Mrs. 
P. C. Singley of Prosperity. 

The report of the president, Miss 
Heinsohn, and the other officers showed 
an increase in membership, in organ- 
ization of societies and of work in all 
departments. 

Conference presidents reporting dur- 
ing the convention were Mrs. Karl W. 
Kinard of Columbia for the Central 
Conference; Mrs. E. K. Counts of 
Pomaria for the Newberry Conference; 
Mrs. C. J. Shealy of Spartanburg for 
the Piedmont Conference; Miss Winnie 
Butt of Charleston for the Southern 
Conference; and Mrs. W. F. Hiers of 
Leesville for the Western Conference. 

There were approximately 250 dele- 
gates, pastors and visitors in attend- 
ance. 

Mrs. N. E. Derrick of Columbia, who 
has served eight years as synodical 
treasurer, was paid high tribute by the 
convention for the work and untiring 
efforts she has rendered. 

Mrs. S. E. Amick of Leesville, Mag- 
azine Secretary for ten years, and Mrs. 
J. D. Carrol of Lexington, Educational 
Secretary for seven years, also received 
tribute for their services. 

Mrs. J. B. CassE.t. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


Four new biological laboratories, built 
in memory of Louis A. Dreyfus, are 
among the improvements made at 
Wagner College during the summer. 
The laboratories will be dedicated at 
the college’s annual Convocation Day, 
scheduled this year for November 11. 
They are the gift of Mrs. Louis A. 
Dreyfus of Staten Island, and will be 
used for the study of bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and advanced 
biology. 

Other improvements during the sum- 
mer include an addition to the college 
library, a cafeteria for day students, 
and a women’s lounge. 

The new library has been built on 
the third floor of the Administration 
Building, and has a capacity of 32,000 
volumes. The former library has been 
remodeled, and is now the Edwin 
Markham Memorial Reading Room, 
housing the more prominent works of 
the late Staten Island poet. 
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FINNISH CONFERENCE 
MEETS 


The Finnish Lutheran Conference of 
the Canada Synod, consisting of all the 
Finnish Lutheran churches in the 
synod, met for its fourth biennial con- 
vention in the South Porcupine-Tim- 
mins, Ontario Parish, the Rev. L. T. 
Pikkussari pastor, September 19-22. 
Sessions were held forenoon and after- 
noon, with public services every eve- 
ning. This was the first convention of 
its kind to assemble in the northern- 
most parish of the Canada Synod. In 
attendance were six pastors and five lay 
delegates, with Dr. E. A. Tappert rep- 
resenting the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

The Rev. John Yrttimaa presided 
throughout the sessions. In the elec- 
tion of officers Mr. Yrttimaa was re- 
turned to the office of president, with 
the Rev. M. N. Lepisto, vice-president; 
the Rey. L. T. Pikkusaari, secretary; 
and Mr. U. Vainio, treasurer. The Fin- 
nish vice-consuls of Toronto and Cop- 
per Cliffs, Messrs. S. Stadius and Her- 
bert Johnson and Mr. Oscar Maki, were 
also elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee. ‘ 

In view of the fact that the Rev. E. A. 
Kyllonen has left the Canadian field, a 
new editor had to be appointed to edit 
the Finnish language monthly of the 
conference, “The Isien Usko” (The 
Faith of Our Fathers). The Rev. Arnold 
A. Stadius of Kirkland Lake accepted 
the editorship with Mr. U. Vainio, also 
of Kirkland Lake, as assistant editor. 
The Rev. M. N. Lepisto was re-elected 
business manager. During the past 
biennium the Isien Usko has made con- 
siderable progress financially as well as 
in circulation, and has been improved 
considerably editorially. 


Benevolence and Communing 
Membership Stressed 


Special emphasis during the conven- 
tion was placed on benevolence and the 
need of increasing the communing 
membership in all the congregations. 
Both topics were discussed at length. 
A recommendation was passed that as 
soon as possible every congregation 
introduce the use of duplex envelopes. 
The Duplex System together with the 
Every Member Visitation has proved 
most successful in meeting the appor- 
tionment in the churches using this 
method recommended by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Every pastor present 
predicted a considerable increase in 
benevolence offerings in his church. 

Dr. E. A. Tappert, linguistic secre- 
tary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, addressed the convention on the 
work being done and anticipated by the 
Board. He also laid upon the heart of 


everyone present the necessity of en- 
couraging young Canadian Finns to 
consider the gospel ministry as a life 
calling. There is a dearth of pastors 
capable of using the Finnish language 
both in the United States and Canada. 

At the Friday afternoon session the 
Rev. M. N. Lepisto presented a paper 
on “Sanctification,” which was followed 
by a lively and interesting discussion. 
It was recommended that a paper of 
this nature be presented at each con- 
vention. 

The pastors constituting the Finnish 
Conference are: J. Yrttimaa of Mon- 
treal, Quebec; K. Toppila of Toronto, 
Ontario; A. A. Stadius of Kirkland 
Lake; L. T. Pikkusaari of Timmins; 
F. J. Koski of Copper Cliff; M. Halinen 
of Sault Ste. Marie; and M. N. Lepisto 
of Sudbury. The Rev. A. H. Saarisuu 
of New Finland, Saskatchewan, is also 
a member, but because of the prohibi- 
tive distance is unable to participate 
in conventions. 

President J. Yrttimaa, assisted by 
the Rev. M. N. Lepisto, installed the 
Rev. A. A. Stadius in Kirkland Lake 
Sunday evening, September 22. Mr. 
Yrttimaa presented the charge to the 
pastor and Mr. Lepisto spoke to the 
congregation. Matuew N. Lepisto. 


PASTOR HONORED FOR 
GOOD RECORD 
Octoser 6 marked the twentieth an- 


niversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Paul Y. Livingston at the Church of St. 


REV. PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 


Andrew, South Ozone Park, N. Y. Two 
decades ago he preached his first ser- 
mon to seventeen persons in the gray 
stone church erected in 1915, but which 
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had not yet been dedicated. The build- 
ing was dedicated in 1925 after Pastor 
Livingston had saved it from the sheriff 
with the help of his loyal congregation. 

Mr. Livingston has proved to be a 
good pastor, a good organizer, a good 
business man, and a good preacher. 
During these years he has paid many 
visits. Every four years a door-to-door 
visitation was conducted, which has 
steadily revealed a community grad- 
ually becoming Roman Catholic and 
Jewish. Often twelve visits were made 
by him in order to save one soul. Some 
years he averaged three thousand pas- 
toral calls. The largest confirmation 
class was in 1930—sixty-nine. The 
average number of new members has 
been over one hundred per year. As 
an organizer his work has been gigantic. 
He has led in the organization of so- 
cieties for men, women, young people, 
and children.. And thanks to the pastor 
and his wife, this congregation had one 
of the first missionary societies in the 
borough of Queens. It was the mis- 
sionary zeal which brought St. Andrew’s. 
away from bazaars to direct giving and 
engendered a high degree of spirituality 
in the congregation. 

In addition to the many other duties 
Pastor Livingston has had to perform 
is that of raising money. Here again he 
has proved able and efficient. This was 
especially evident in 1922 when the 
congregation was saved from the hands 
of the sheriff. Mr. Livingston is in favor 
of the conduct of preaching missions at 
which the sermons should contain the 


‘whole round of catechetical instruction 


in a nutshell. 

One young man has entered the min- 
istry from this church, the Rev. Viggo 
Swenson, and recently a Harvard law 
student from the congregation told the 
pastor of his intention to go to Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary to prepare 
for the ministry. One other youth in 
the congregation has as his goal work 
in the foreign mission field. 


DONATION DAY AT HOME 
FOR AGED 


More than 350 persons attended the 
twentieth Anniversary Service and 
Donation Day held at the Lutheran 
Church Home for the Aged and Infirm 
of Central New York, located at Clin- 
ton, Sunday, September 15. The Rev. 
Elmer F. Giese, chaplain, was in charge. 
The musical part of the service was 
sponsored by the choir of St. Peter’s 
Church, Verona. Large cash contribu- 
tions, together with a large supply of 
foodstuffs were received. 

Lutheran churches throughout cen- 
tral and eastern New York state were 
represented. The guest speaker, C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., secretary of the De- 
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partment of Welfare, National Lu- 
theran Council, was introduced by the 
Rev. Martin J. Jensen, president of the 
Board of Managers. The subject of his 
address was, “Old Age Is an Adven- 
ture.” He spoke of the care given 
elderly persons by the Lutheran 
Church, which, he added, has eighty- 
seven homes in the United States; nine 
in New York State. 

The Lutheran Home at Clinton, N. Y., 
has expanded considerably since its 
founding December 11, 1920, by the 
Lutheran Home Association of Central 
New York. Entirely clear of debt, the 
Home now lists assets of $75,000. 

In 1932, eleven rooms were added to 
the original thirteen. One of the main 
features of the new building which 
added greatly to the appearance of the 
structure is the three-bed infirmary. 
From five residents in 1920, the num- 
ber of guests has increased to twenty- 
two. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


St. Paul’s Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with special services and. gatherings 
September 8 to 15. At the morning 
service September 8, the sermon was 
preached by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. The messages in the evening 
were given by Dr. Raymond M. Veh on 
“What the Church Offers Youth,” and 
by Miss Lillian F. Marion on “What 
Youth Offers the Church.” The com- 
munion was administered on the morn- 
ing of September 15, at which time Dr. 
Calvin P. Swank, superintendent of 
Home Missions of the synod, delivered 
the sermon. In the evening the pastor 
of the congregation, the Rev. George T. 
Miller, preached. Tuesday evening the 
anniversary dinner was held. A greet- 
ing and message from each of the for- 
mer pastors of St. Paul’s—Edgar E. 
Snyder, D.D., Van Wert, Ohio; Jonas 
K. Robb, Harrisburg; and Frank H. 
Shimer, Canajoharie, N. Y.—were 


listened to with great interest. Friends 


of St. Paul’s brought greetings on Com- 
munity Night. 

During this anniversary program the 
following gifts were dedicated: the 
altar cross and vases, Bible markers, 
vestments for the pastor, kneeling 
cushions presented by the Ladies’ Bible 
Class, and new lighting fixtures, the 
gift of Class No. 4 in the church school. 

This congregation was started in the 
summer of 1914, when a group of Lu- 
theran families organized a Sunday 
school in Riverside. Sessions were held 
irregularly, yet interest and attendance 
grew. The congregation organized for 
its first service pf worship July 25, 1915, 
in the Riverside public school with 
twenty-one members. Dr. Edgar E. 


Snyder became its first pastor and 
served in connection with his duties as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Har- 
risburg. In 1919 the congregation 
changed its name to St. Paul’s and pur- 
chased two additional lots. April 30, 
1922, the new church was dedicated. 
In August 1922 the Rev. Jonas K. Robb 
was elected pastor in conjunction with 
his pastorate at Dauphin. The Rev. 
Frank H. Shimer was the third pastor 
and served until 1932, when the present 
pastor came on the field. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH AT 
STONE HARBER HAS 
GOOD REPORT 


Stone Harbor, N. J. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Community Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour at Stone Har- 
bor was observed Sunday, September 1. 
At the morning service the pastor, the 
Rev. M. C. Walker, spoke of twenty- 
five years of religious influence in the 
community made possible through the 
fidelity of Christian people to their 
Saviour. In the evening Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, was the guest 
speaker. At this celebration the con- 
gregation was able to pay a note due 
the bank in the sum of $775. 

The first Sunday school in Stone Har- 
bor was started in the fall of 1910. Mrs. 
Salveson invited the children of the 
island to her home on Sunday after- 
noons. The scholars soon increased 
from eight to twenty-eight. This was 
the beginning of this congregation. 
Three years later some women of the 
island banded together, their purpose 
being the holding of religious services 
on the island during the winter. The 
meetings were undenominational in 
character, and many clergymen visited 
Stone Harbor to. preach. In the spring 
of 1915 Dr. Silas D. Daugherty held 
services here, and the organization of 
the congregation was effected. The 
name chosen was Community Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour. In July 1917 
the church building was dedicated. The 
congregation had no regular pastor 
until Dr. D. Upton Bair came in 1924, 
when, with Sea Isle City, Stone Harbor 
became a joint pastorate. Dr. Bair, 
during his twelve years as pastor, 
cleared the church of all indebtedness. 

In May 1935 the present pastor was 
called. Four additional lots were pur- 
chased to provide for expansion. In 
the past five years many changes have 
been made to the interior of the church 
and a new pipe organ was purchased. 
In April 1940 a parsonage was pur- 
chased. Pastor Walker reports that the 
summer of 1940 was the best summer 
both in attendance and in offerings. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. A. H. A. Ahalt resigned as 
pastor of the Union Deposit Parish of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, ef- 
fective October 1, and has accepted the 
call to become pastor of the Watson- 
town Charge of the same synod. Re- 
cently the Union Deposit Parish was 
the beneficiary of several legacies: a 
trust fund was left to Zion Church by 
Mrs. Catherine M. Hocker in the 
amount of $1,000, the income to be used 
for general purposes. Another trust 
fund was left by the Anna M. Seibert 
Estate of Steelton, to the Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations of Union 
Deposit, totaling $1,142.17 in cash and 
stocks, the income to be equally divided 
between the two churches. 


The Rev. Tressler S. Bolton resigned 
the Forreston Church of the Illinois 
Synod August 1 and has taken up his 
new work in the Pearl City-Kent 
Parish. 


The Rev. P. J. Gerberding has re- 
ceived a call from the newly organized 
mission at Edgebrook in Chicago. He 
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was installed September 22 by Dr. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. 


Mr. Heyward Viggers Epting of 
Chapin, S. C., has become the assistant 
pastor of St. John’s congregation, 
Charleston, S. C. The pastor of this 
well-known church is Dr. George J. 
Gongaware. 


The Rev. Kenneth Hurst, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, and sec- 
retary of synod, has accepted a call to 
Holy Communion Church, Racine, Wis. 
His many friends wish him well in his 
new field. His going is a real loss to 
the Illinois Synod but a gain to the 
Synod of the Northwest. 


Installation services for the Rev. 
Charles Kegley at St. Paul’s Church, 
Evanston, Ill., were held September 22 
with Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of 
the Illinois Synod, in charge. 


TO ORGANISTS AND 
CHOIRMASTERS ... 


We announce the publication of a new, dy- 
namic and colorful Christmas cantata, THE 
PRINCE OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists 


who have read original manuscripts are most 
enthusiastic about it—easy to produce— 
single copies, 75c. 
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WANTED 


Experienced Lutheran child welfare case 
worker. Member of A. A. S. W. with M. A. de- 
gree preferred. Must be qualified to act as case 
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ties, 3985 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Michigan, for 
application blank and enclose references. 
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The Rev. Walter E. Koepf, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Lanark, Ill, for the 
past three years and nine months, re- 
signed his congregation September 8, 
to accept a call to become pastor of the 
Belmont Park Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, effective as of October 1. 

During his pastorate at Lanark the 
congregation had an annual average 
accession of twenty-two souls. Mr. 
Koepf was very active in the Northern 
Conference, holding at the time of his 
resignation the following offices: Secre- 
tary of conference; reporter to THE 
LuTHERAN; chairman of the Program 
Committee, and president of the Library 
Reading Club. 


J. William McCauley, D.D., after 
thirteen years of constructive Home 
Mission work as pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Baltimore, Md., resigned this 
pastorate, effective October 1. He will 
make his home in Salem, Va., in the 
McCauley homestead. Here he plans 
to devote himself to writing. 


The Rev. W. Carl Satre, pastor of 
Amity Church, Lena, Ill, has been 
called for one year of active service as 
chaplain, with the rating of captain, in 
the United States Army. He is sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, Minn., hav- 
ing assumed his new duties September 
first. His family has already moved and 
the children are in school. Mr. Satre 
was granted a year’s leave of absence 
by his congregation. 


The Rev. John H. Sprock, who for 
the past eight years has been pastor of 
Grace Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
resigned September 8 to accept a call 
from the Church of the Epiphany, New 
York City. He will start his ministry 
in his new field Sunday, October 13. 

During his ministry at Grace Church 
the communing membership has in- 
creased by 25 per cent. The indebted - 
ness has been substantially reduced and 
the budget has been increased for the 
past eight years. Although the congre- 
gation does not yet meet its full appor- 
tioned benevolences, the amount given 
to the synod this past year exceeded by 
100 per cent what was contributed eight 
years ago. 

The congregation expressed its grat- 
itude for the work accomplished by 
Pastor Sprock, and has accepted the 
resignation with regret. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Comonission 
of Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday. November 13, at 
10.00 A. M. George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The third annual convention of the Alleghany 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in Rockwood Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. H. G. Hohman pastor, October 28 and 
29. Opening session, 2.30 P. M., October 28. 

J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN 

The fall session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in St. Matthew’s Church, Broad 
and Mt. Vernon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Rev. T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., pastor, Thursday, 
November 7. The first session will convene at 


10.30 A. M.; sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 P. M. 
J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The third annual convention of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held October 24 in Christ Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa., the Rev. Vernon D. Naugle 
pastor. The convention will open at 9.30 A. M. 
with the Holy Communion Service. The Broth- 
erhood Banquet will be held at 6.15 P. M. 

Paul W. De Lauter, Sec. 


The West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will hold its third 
annual convention in St. John’s Church, Boiling 
Springs, Pa., L. A. Bush, D.D., pastor, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 18 and 19. The con- 
vention will open at 10.30 A. M., Monday, the 
18th, with The Service. The sermon will be 
preached by President Ralph R. Gresh, and the 
clerical officers will administer the Communion. 
Business and Conference sessions, Monday, 1.30 
P. M., and Tuesday, 9.15 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. 
Laymen’s meeting Monday at 7.45 P. M. 

H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod will be held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Howard Wess- 
ling pastor, November 12 and 13. Opening ses- 
sion, 7.45 P.-M., November 12, with the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion. 

Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the Northwest 
will convene at First Lutheran Church in Can- 
non Falls, Minn., the Rev. Harlon M. Miller 
pastor, October 22 and 23. The convention will 
open with The Service at 3.30 P. M., October 
22. Tuesday evening a great meeting open to 
the public will be held, with L. W. Boe. LL.D., 
president of St. Olaf College, preaching on the 
theme, “The Lutheran World Situation Today.” 
Conference will close Wednesday evening. Pas- 
tors and delegates desiring entertainment must 
notify the pastor loci by October 15. 

A. H. G. Gjevre, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its fall convention Monday, 
October 28, at Christ Church, Millvale, Pa., the 
Rev. C. B. Daniels pastor. Matins at 900 A. M. 
and Holy Communion at 4.30 P. M. Church 
Councilmen’s Conference, 8.00 P. M. 

George E. Little, Sec. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will hold its fall convention Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 23, in Grace Church, Farrell, Pa., the Rev. 
John A. Frischkorn pastor. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 9.30 A. M., and the afternoon 
session at 1.30 P. M. The Erie Conference 
Brotherhood will hold its convention in the 
evening. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The West Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet in Christ Church, Beaver Falls. Pa., 
the Rev. J. R. Booth pastor, Tuesday. October 
22. Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 
E. B. Burgess, D.D., first president of the 
merged Pittsburgh Synod, will deliver the eve- 
ning address. Representatives of svnod and 
institutions will be heard at 11.20 A. M. 

George J. Baisler, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia will be held 
Tuesdav, October 22, at St. Mork’s Church, 
Prices Fork, Va., the Rev. Martin Luther Shaner 
pastor. The convention will open at 945 A  M. 
The Communion Service will immediately fol-. 
low the opening session. 

Virgil A. Cameron, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twentv-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georqia- 
Alabama Synod will be held October 30-Novem- 
ber 1 in the Church of the Resurrection, 
Augusta. Ga., W. A. Reiser, D.D.. pastor. Open- 
ing service with Holy Communion, Wednesday, 
8.00 P. M Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Rec. Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Societu of the Indiana 
Samod will be held Octoher 22-24 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Uniondale. Ind, the Rev. H. L. 
Walmsley pastor. Mrs. G. E. Mullendore, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Societu of the Kenturku- 
Tennessee S1mod will be held in Grace Church, 
Louisville. Ky.. the Rev. J. Howard Laughner 
pastor. The Youna Women’s Conference will 
be held October 19 and 20, followed bv the 
Women’s Missionary Society on Ortohor 9-22. 

Mrs. Lawrence F. Sneckman. Sec. 

The twentv-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michiaan 
Synod will be held October 23-25 in Reforma- 
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tion Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles pastor. Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s issionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held October 
29-31 in Haven Church, Salisbury, N. C., the 
Rev. C. A. Phillips pastor. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet in their thirty-fourth conven- 
tion in St. James Lutheran Church, Seattle, 
Wash., the Rev. K. Simundson pastor, October 
28-31. Jean Pearson, Sec. 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Southern 
Conference of the Synod of California will be 
held November 1, in the First Lutheran Church 
at 233 S. Kenwood St., Glendale, Calif., the 
Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., pastor. ~ 

Ruth Larson, Sec. 


The sixtieth annual convention of _ the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Conference, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will 
be held October 23 and 24 in Trinity Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., the Rev. Roy J. Meyer pastor. 

Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held October 23 and 24 at Christ Church, 
13th and Thompson Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., J. E. 
Rudisill, D.D., pastor. Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


| The first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will meet in St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, Pa., 
the Rev. Paul L. Foulk pastor, October 22 and 
23. The first session at 10.00 A. M., Tuesday, 
will open with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. C. Maude Neal, Rec. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will hold 
their fall convention Tuesday, October 22, at 
St. *Peter’s Church, Spaulding and LeMoyne 
Sts., Chicago, the Rev. Freeman Kunz pastor. 

i The convention will onen promptly at 1.00 
i P. M. with recess at 300 P. M., dinner at 6.00 
P. M., and evening session at 700 P. M. Miss 
} Myrtle Wilke, missionary from South America, 
; will be the main speaker. 
Frieda Johnson, Rec. Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 7, in St. 
Peter’s Church, Packer and Vine Sts., Beth- 

: lehem, Pa., the Rev. Corson C. Snyder pastor. 
, Elizabeth C. Haller, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 7, in Holy 
Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa., the Rev. Paul J. 
Henry pastor. 

Sessions at 945 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. The speakers: Ralph 
H. Long. D.D., Lutheran World Convention, 
New York, N. Y.: Miss Myrtle Wilke, mission- 
ary to South America: and a migrant worker. 

Mrs. John R. McClellan, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference wil] convene.at_945 A. M\, Thurs- 
dav, October 31, in St. Michael’s Church, Sellers- 
‘ville. Pa. Dr. Betty Nilsson of India and C. 
Franklin Koch. D D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions, will address the 
meeting. Mary B. Logan. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday. October 31, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Orwigsburg. Pa.. the Rev. C. Elwood 
Huegel pastor. Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 
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The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Misstonary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 6, in Hope 
Church, Front and Greenwich Sts., Reading, 
Pa., the Rev. Horace Mann pastor. 

Bessie A. Hadesty, Sec. 


The fortv-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will tke held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Central 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Sociery 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Wednesday. October 23, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Utica, N. Y., the Rev. Paul E. Arnold pastor. 


All reservations to be made to Mrs. Paul Arnold, 
1104 Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
Lillian B. Thauer, Sec. 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York will be held at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Weehawken, 


N. J., the Rev. Charles K. Fegley pastor, 
Wednesday, October 30. Mrs. M. F. Walz, Sec. 
The twelfth annual convention of _ the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will meet Friday, October 25, in St. John’s 
Church, 1343 Fulton Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., the 
Rev. H. C. Freimuth pastor. Sessions will begin 
at 10.00 A. M. Mary MacDonald, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Western 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held in Rochester, N. Y., at the Church 
of the Reformation, Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., 
pastor. The meeting will be held Tuesday, 
October 22, beginning at 9.30 A. M. Please 
notice change in the day. The executive com- 
mittee will meet the preceding day, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M. Ruth K. Bosch, Sec. 


The thirty-second convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Wisconsin Conference, Synod 
of the Northwest, will be held October 22-24 
in St. James Church, Marinette, Wis. the Rev. 
Garrett F. Genszler pastor. Opening service 
Tuesday night will be preceded by a dinner at 
six o’clock. Marjorie B. Piel, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Central Confer- 
ence, Synod of Ohio, will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 23 and 24. in First Lu- 
theran Church, Crestline, Ohio. the Rev. S'mon 
A. Metzger pastor. Opening service, 1.30 P. M., 
October 23. Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Rec. Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. P. George Sieger 


_Emma McCreary Sieger, widow of P. George 
Sieger, D.D., pastor of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., from 1896 to 1932, en- 
tered into rest September 30, 1940, at her home 
in_ Lancaster, Pa. 

She was born June 12, 1873, in Leechburg, 
Pa., a daughter of Hirma and Ruey Orres Mc- 
Creary. Early in life she was confirmed in the 
Lutheran Church in Leechburg. She attended 
Thiel College. 

October 3, 1900, she was united in marriage 
to the Rev. P. George Sieger of Lancaster and 
from that time forth her home was in Lan- 
caster, where she was a zealous and successful 
church worker, and a true helpmeet to her hus- 
band in building Emmanuel congregation. 

She was active in the Missionary and the 
Ladies’ Aid Societies of Emmanuel Church, and 
had been president of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence Missionary Society. president of the Lan- 
caster Federation of Missionary Societies, a 
member of the Religious Education Committee 
of the Y W. C. A., a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and served on the 
Committee of Americanism of the D A. R. 

She is survived by two children, George Mc- 
Creary Sieger of Springfield, Pa., and Ruey, 
wife of Theodore I. Messenger of Buffalo, N Y.; 
and one sister. May. wife of the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Sadtler of Selinsgrove, Pa. 

The funeral service was held October 2 in 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church and was conducted 
by the Rev. E. J. Hoh. Dr. W. A. Sadtler, and 
the Rev. E. L. Wessinger. Interment was be- 
side her husband in Greenwood Cemetery, Lan- 
caster. E. L. Wessinger. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Rev. Hugo G. Koch 

Whereas, Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has called unto Himself the soul of the 
Rev. Hugo G. Koch. 

Whereas, in his death. the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence Brotherhood has lost a faithful friend and 
supporter of the Brotherhood work. ’ 

Be it resolved, that we, the Wisconsin Con- 
ference Brotherhood of the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, extend to 
the bereaved family our sincerest sympathy in 
this their grievous loss. 

WIsconsIN CONFERENCE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 

ENGLISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SyNOD 
OF THE NORTHWFST 
B. W. Reagles, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Hugo G. Koch 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to call 
our brother and fellow-laborer in_the Minis- 
terium. Hugo G. Koch, into the Church Tri- 
umnhant; and ; 

Whereas, he has served faithfully as a mem- 
ber among us, and was beloved by all, therefore 

Be it resolved, that_we bow before the good 
and gracious will of God, giving thanks for his 
consecrated life and unselfish service, and 
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Memorials 


Your Singing Tower is an almost humanly 
sensitive mechanism. Give it recordings of the 
proper type, as to tempo and musical structure 
of the selection, and its performance should 
approximate perfection. 

We have selected an album of fifty all time 
favorites, suitable to all denominations, such as 
Abide With Me, Ave Maria, Evening Star, Stand 
Up for Jesus, etc., which recorded as we have 
recorded them, will, we believe, enable you to 
give chime carillon programs of surpassing 
beauty and power. 

Besides recordings made especially for musi- 
cal towers, we have many of sacred songs, 
hymns, etc. Our repertoire is extensive. Write 
for list, and prices. The album mentioned is be- 
ing offered for a limited time at a special price. 

SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 
Choir 


Pulpit ARS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


BIBLES 


for Every Person, Purse, or Purpose 
Bibles for Young People N 
Teachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles ey 
Large Type Bibles x 
Concordance Bibles ... Zipper ff 
Bibles... Red Letter Bibles... % 
Illustrated Bibles... Low-Priced 
Bibles ... Testaments 
Postcard brings new FREE 
Catalog from Bible Head- 
quarters. Send for it Today. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
pf 352 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia ¥ 

Publishers Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, 
God’s Minute, and other religious books 


That we express our feeling of great loss in 
his death, and 

That we extend our sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved family and commend them to the care 
of our heavenly Father, and 

That copies of these resolutions be made part 
of the minutes of the Ministerium. be sent to 
the bereaved family, the synodical Bulletin, 
Tue LUTHERAN, and The Milwaukee Lutheran. 

THE Mi~wavKEe LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM 
Gottfried Kempf, Pres. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Conrad, George Dwight, from 416 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. C., to 2616 27th St., Hickory, 


N. C. 

Hurst, Kenneth A., from 6045 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago, II1., to 2000 Carmel Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Lack, C. Lester, from 2736 Booser Ave., Pen- 
brook, Harrisburg, Pa., to 14 Ashby St., Apt. 
B, Arlington, Va. 

Mitler, Hermann B., from 33 Grove St., Roch- 


ester, N. Y., to 52 Oxford St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Ritchie. John A., from General Delivery, 


Greensboro, N. C., to R. F. D. 1, China Grove, 
NG 


Twietmeyer, H. G., from 4955 N. Menard Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 5677 W. Higgins Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Wick, Walter M., from R. F. D. 1, Batesville, 
Ind., to Middlebury, Ind. 
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Important News 


o> for choirs 


and music lovers 


Pastors and choir directors have long-been seeking a method 
of improving the singing of the service in our churches. We 


have found it. 


Phonograph Records have been made, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Common Service Book and the Committee 
on Church Music in co-operation with the Board of Publication, 
of what we believe to be an ideal rendition of our Service. 


The Music for the records is furnished by Trinity Lutheran 
Church Choir, Lancaster, Penna., under the direction of Harry 
A. Sykes, Mus.D., eminent organist and choirmaster. 

The Liturgy is read by the Rev. Donald F. Irvin, pastor of 
the Church of Our Saviour, Haddonfield, N. J. 

These recordings will be especially helpful in training junior 
choirs or older singers who are not familiar with our Lutheran 
Service. Through them, also, invalids and shut-ins may know 
the peaceful atmosphere of meditation in God’s house. 

Four records present all details of the SERVICE, except the 
sermon. They are each 10 inches in diameter, with playing 
surface on both sides. 


4 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


SET OF FOUR RECORDS, WITH ALBUM, $3.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


